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Phil the Heedless. 


“Of all the heedless boys I ever saw, John, I 


do believe that Phil of ours is the worst. Now 
just look at those pants. Dear me, he’s enough 
to try the patience of a Job!” 

Mrs. Hilton stood in the middle of the kitchen 
floor, holding up a pair of trousers that she had 
snatched from a chair in front of the stove. The 
trousers, almost new, were marred by a burn 
that encircled the knee, and looked as brown as 
the graham rolls that were baking in the oven. 
Mrs. Hilton threw them aside with a gesture 
that showed her agitation. 

“I declare, John, he grows worse and worse 
every day,” she continued. ‘Just think! it was 
only yesterday that he spilled a jar of preserves 
on my best dress. This morning he let the kitten 
fall into the dye-pot, and now he’s burned his 
trousers toa crisp. I actually believe he’d leave 
his head lying round loose if it wasn’t hitched 
on. 

“I don’t know but he would,’ sighed Mr. 
Hilton, taking an uneasy turn about the room. 
“Where did he go, anyway? I haven’t seen him 
for half an hour.” 

“Off to play, I guess,” responded Mrs. Hilton. 
“He said he was going to sponge his pants, and 
I supposed he was about it until I smelled wool 
burning. He’ll burn the house down next, I’m 
afraid.” 

Mr. Hilton stepped to the door energetically. 
“Phil! Phil!” he called. 

There was no reply, and he turned back into 
the kitchen. 

“‘Where’s Dorothy?” he asked. 
she’ll know something about him.” 

“Oh, off playing, too, I imagine,” said Mrs. 
Hilton, wearily. ‘The last I saw of her she was 
in the sitting-room, and I heard her run out a 
moment after.” 

“Well, I’ll see if I can raise her,” interrupted 
Mr. Hilton, returning to the door. 

He called again, and, after listening a minute, 
fancied he heard a low, muffled response. 

“Why, she’s out there in that hogshead!” he 
exclaimed in astonishment. ‘‘That’s queer. I 
wonder what under the sun possessed her to 
craw] in there!” 

Seizing his hat, he hurried across the road out 
to the brow of the hill where an old, discarded 
hogshead lay. As he reached the spot, Mrs. 
Hilton saw him give a sudden start. 

Nailed fast and tight in the hogshead was 
Dorothy. Long wire nails held the hogshead 
cover in place, and it took Mr. Hilton some time 
to effect Dorothy’s release. 

“Well, if this isn’t a pretty piece of work!” he 
exclaimed, as Dorothy’s bedraggled little form 
backed out into the light. “Why, it’s the most 


” 


**Perhaps 


outrageous thing I ever heard of! Now who 
fastened you in there, Dorothy ?” 
“Phil did, papa,” Dorothy sobbed. ‘‘We were 


playing hide-and-seek, and I crawled into the 
hogshead and Phil found me and nailed me in. 
Then some boys came along, and he went away 
and forgot all about me.” 

“Exactly, exactly,”” muttered Mr. Hilton. As 
he spoke, he gazed down the steep hill that met 
the river, thirty rods away. 

Then he turned to Dorothy again. ‘Go into 
the house now, and let your mother brush you,” 
he continued. As Dorothy turned, he picked 
up the head of the hogshead, and nailed it in 
place. 

Meanwhile, Phil was engaged in a “scrub” 
game of baseball a quarter of a mile down the 
road. He had forgotten all about Dorothy, all 
about the trousers he had left before the hot 
kitchen stove, and he was enjoying himself to 
the utmost. Every now and then a loud shout 
came echoing across the fields, and as he stood 
listening, Mr. Hilton could easily distinguish 
Phil’s voice. 

In fact, it was Phil’s voice that had suggested 
to Mr. Hilton the idea of nailing up the hogshead. 
Something must be done. Phil must be taught a 
lesson, and the nailing up of the hogshead was 
the first step toward that end. Making sure that 
the hogshead was just as Phil had left it, Mr. 
Hilton turned, and walked off in the direction of 
the ball field. 

The boys were deeply engrossed in their game 
when he arrived. Phil’s side was trying to 
score a run. A player had reached third base, 
and just back of the base line stood Phil, coaching 
the runner. Once, not long before, Phil had 
witnessed a professional ball game, and he was 
now availing himself of the tactics that he had 
seen employed on that occasion. 

Despite the nature of his errand, Mr. Hilton 
was forced to smile. How comical Phil looked! 
His arms and legs were in constant motion, and 
he was shouting a mess of jargon that fell as so 
much Greek on his father’sear. Walking straight 
up to him, Mr. Hilton laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Phil, do you know anything about Dorothy ?” 
he asked. 

There was a sharp ring in his voice, and Phil’s 
chin dropped apprehensively. 


sight of the house. 
| he crawled through the fence. Up on the brow 
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“Dorothy?” Phil stammered. “Dorothy? 
Why—oh!” 

The next second Phil was dashing off. For a 
short, thick-set boy it was really surprising how 
fast he ran. As he passed the left-fielder, he 
slackened speed for a moment. 

“Rob, come with me,” he shouted. ‘‘I’m seared 
’most to death! I nailed Dorothy up in a hogs- 
head, and forgot all about her !” 

Rob gazed after him in amazement. ‘You did 
what?” he called. ‘Nailed Dorothy up in a 
hogshead ?” 

“Yes, Rob,” Phil panted; ‘‘we were playing 
hide-and-seek. Oh, dear, I’m afraid she’s suffo- 
cated!” 

Rob did not think to question the wisdom of 
Phil’s alarm. At a bound the two boys cleared 
the ball-field fence. Some distance in the rear 
Mr. Hilton followed them, little dreaming of the 
turn his plan was about to take. 

Three minutes sufficed to bring the boys in 
Phil was panting heavily as 


of the hill, just as he had left it, lay the hogs- 
head, and he dashed toward it with many mis- 
givings. He had taken but a few steps, however, 
when he caught sight of something that brought 
him to an abrupt stop. 

Coming out from behind the barn was old 
Ebenezer, the ram. Phil and Ebenezer were not 
on friendly terms. Several times Ebenezer had 
lifted Phil in ungraceful curves into the river, 
and he had a wholesome respect for the old 
warrior. Rob had tested Ebenezer’s prowess, 
too, and he came to a stop quite as abruptly as 
Phil had done. 

“He aint seen us yet, I guess,” whispered 
Rob, dropping to the ground. All thought of 
Dorothy had passed from his mind. “Get down 
here quick, Phil; he’s looking the other way, 
and maybe he’ll go away in a minute and leave 
us.” 

Phil obeyed, not without a momentary struggle, 
however. He knew it was cowardly to stop; but 
he knew, also, that it would be folly to go on in 
face of the enemy. As he sat crouched down 
beside Rob he solaced himself with the thought 
that it might not be so very uncomfortable after 
all inside the hogshead. 

But Ebenezer had no idea of going away. 
Presently he walked ahead a few steps and spied 
the hogshead. For a moment he seemed to be 
considering how it came there; then, with a 
quickness that was surprising, he sprang 
toward it. 

“Bang!” went the old rascal’s head against 
the hogshead. The result was so unlooked for 
that Ebenezer turned tail and scampered off. 
The hogshead started, turned very slowly at first, 
then, with rapidly increasing motion, went spin- 
ning down the hill. 

Phil was on his feet in an instant. ‘O Rob, 
she’ll be killed! she’ll be killed!” he groaned. 

His heart was in his throat, but with all the 
speed he could command he started in pursuit. 
As well might he have chased the wind. Reach- 
ing the foot of the hill, the hogshead shot up into 
the air, and with a loud splash settled down in 
the river. 

“There, that settles it!” gasped Phil, sinking 
down in his tracks. ‘“‘O Rob, she’ll be drowned !” 
He would have given up all thought of rescue 
then and there, had not Rob suddenly jerked him 
to his feet. 

“No, it doesn’t settle it,” Rob expostulated. 
“Quick, Phil, run for the boat!” 

Phil’s boat was but a few rods away, and half- 
pushing, half-dragging his companion, Rob forced 
him into it. 

Scrambling in after him Rob seized the oars. 
Two more frightened boys it would have been 
impossible to find. Rob’s face was pale, but 
Phil’s was the picture of despair. 

He saw the hogshead settle deeper and deeper 
in the current as the water worked up through 
the seams, and if ever a boy repented of his heed- 
lessness that boy was Phil. Indeed, he had 
about made up his mind to jump overboard, and 
end his misery then and there, when he was 
deterred by a girlish shout. 

Dashing the mist from his eyes, Phil saw some 
one darting in and out among the bushes on shore. 
The shout came again, and then Dorothy, her 
sides shaking with laughter, and her curls tossing 
saucily in the breeze, skipped into view. She 
waved her handkerchief at them tauntingly, and 
running down to the water’s edge, waited for 
them. 

“© Dor—Dorothy!” was all Phil could say as 
he sprang ashore. He clasped Dorothy in his 
arms, and gave her a hug that would have done 
credit to a bear. 

Meanwhile Rob, standing silent, gleaned little 
by little from Dorothy’s broken utterances the 
secret of her release; then, springing forward, he 
dealt Phil a very vigorous, very angry, kick. 

il, I’ve a good mind to lick the life out of 
you!” he growled. “Of all the blockheads I 
ever saw! Now don’t you ever let the boys get 
hold of this.” 


Phil looked sheepish. “TI aint going to, Rob,” 


he faltered. “I thought sure she was in the 
hogshead. Rob, I—I’m going to turn over a 
new leaf.”’ 


Bravely Phil kept his resolve. Many were the 
conjectures of the boys as to the cause of his 
reform ; but how it came about only the Hiltons, 
Rob and old Ebenezer, the ram, ever knew. 
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'VORINE Washing Powder. 


Cut out the picture of the Dove on the label, and send it to us with 
seven 2-cent stamps (14 cents), and you will receive the spoon by return mail. 

The spoon is a beauty. It is warranted ‘‘ Extra Silver Plate,’’ with 
Gold Lined Bowl, and will last a lifetime. 

We practically give you this yaluable spoon, hoping thereby to make 
you a constant user of Ivorine Washing Powder. 

A package of Ivorine, weighing a pound and a half, can be bought of any 
grocer for 12c. Each package also contains a cake of Choice Toilet Soap. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Premiums sent Free. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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HIS represents: a section of Norwich Carpet Lining, 

which is heavy paper folded in such a way that the 

dust and grime is taken into the folds of paper, and thus 
prevents the continual grinding of the Carpet. 


Norwi ch FOLDED PAPER 


CARPET LINING. 


Every Economical Housekeeper will insist on getting 
the ** Norwich,’”’ because of its durability. It protects the 
Carpet from wear, as no smooth-faced Carpet Lining can. 

*FF 


The Norwich costs the purchaser no more than other Linings 
(10c.) and saves its cost on the yearly wear of the Carpet. 


LARGE SAMPLE FREE. 
For sale by Best Carpet Dealers. If your Dealer will not 


supply you, it can be ordered direct from the Factory in any 
quantity over 20 yards, express paid, at 10 cents a yard. 


_4 NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., Norwich, Conn. 
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Spring Thoughts— 


In thousands of New England homes will suggest something 
that is needed for the floor. The important questions of Pat- 
tern, Color, Wear and all around economy will again come 
before the household. We desire to announce that our 


Spring Patterns in 


Carpets, Rugs ans Mattings 


Are Now Ready. 


Some of the most beautiful things ever offered in floor 
coverings are found in this line. Our large stock and im- 
mense variety will surely afford something that will meet the 
demands of your taste and purse. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


Washington St., near Cornhill, Boston, Mass. | | | BS 
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North Jane’s Monument. 


A “’sylum” child in Dulcet.——The change 
of a cherished purpose.—— A scandal 
to the school.— The rich man from 
Sugar-Loaf.— Mary Sea’s responsi- 
bility, and how it was lifted. 


ORTH JANE’S settled pretty 
comfortable,’”’ said the village 
people, ‘“‘and it’s no more’n 
fair. She comes of a good old 
family. She’s got the place 
and the allowance for 
life. And she’s fixed 
for the future, twelve 

hundred dollars laid 
away for her monument.” 

All her life, it seemed to the Dulcet 
folks, North Jane had lived alone on 
the hill in the house behind the stone 
wall. It appeared unnatural, therefore, 
that she should, at the age of fifty-nine, 
change her mode of living. But it was 
at this period that she concluded that it 
would be well for her to have a child 
about the house. 

There was a great deal of talk when 
the child arrived. People said that 
“North Jane was getting foolish.” The 
child might be a help, but it would also 
be a eare; and how was North Jane, 
who had not raised a child at the time 
when a woman ought to be raising chil- 
dren, to step in now and raise a child 
as it should be raised? Then—suppose 
North Jane were to die? The child 
would be thrown upon the town, and 
the town grumbled in advance of the 
calamity. 

“North Jane comes of a good family, 
same blood as the Sugar-Loaf Hal- 
steads,” said the old doctor, tilting back 
his chair in the village store, ‘‘and it’s 
a pretty little girl. I saw her swinging 
on the gate as I drove past.’ 

“Swinging on the gate won’t be the 
worst of it,’? remarked a cross-grained 
customer. ‘Those ’sylum children are 
always pretty, but they’re harder to 
raise than other folks’s.” 

“Yes, ’sylum children is certain to be spoiled,” 
agreed the storekeeper. 

“But, law sakes,” exclaimed the woman being 
waited on, “when a body gets to be nigh on to 
sixty, they aint hardly accountable! You may 
rely upon it, North Jane aint going to bring that 
child up in any reg’lar way.” 

In the little house behind the stone wall, how- 
ever, North Jane had already set to work to 
bring little Mary Sea up in a regular way. Mary 
had washed the dishes under the supervision of 
their owner. She had also washed out the dish- 
towels, and had it explained to her that dish- 
towels must be washed every day if a body 
wanted to be nice and tidy. 

Mary had peeled the potatoes for dinner, and 
placed them in water in the cracked pot. She 
had listened with keen interest to North Jane’s 
fluent advice, but she doubtless forgot a portion 
of it as she took a second delightful swing upon 
the front gate. There she would have remained 
the rest of the morning, smiling at each passer- 
by, if Miss Halstead had not called her name 
loudly. 

“°Tisn’t wrong to swing on a gate,” said North 
Jane, patting the child’s fresh face, ‘but it’s 
better not to do it; people will talk, ’specially 
about little girls. If you lived on a farm, now, I 
reckon you’d want to try flying down a straw- 
stack.” 

Mary shook her head in vigorous denial, and | 
then sat quietly not far from North Jane and | 
watched the deft fingers emptying and filling 














those shining needles. Once in a while the 
woman’s faded eyes would smile at the idle | 
watcher. What a lot of company a child could be! | 

Six weeks later North Jane lay in her bed, | 
dying. The neighbors swarmed about the house 
like bees. North Jane had not opened her eyes 
nor spoken for three days. Down at the foot of 
the bed Mary Sea lay on the floor, sobbing. 





Suddenly the dying woman sat bolt upright. 


The doctor moved forward and raised one of her 
arms. The quivering face of North Jane turned 
to the minister. 

“Am I going to die?” she demanded. 

“Sister, the Lord has a right to call us when 
He will,’’ returned the minister. 

North Jane looked up at the old doctor. She 
put her question to him only with her great faded 
eyes; then she sank back upon her pillows. 

**Fetch the town authorities !”’ she cried loudly. 

In half an hour the town authorities appeared. 
They were three in number—John Mills, Milton 
Hudson and Deacon White. Room was made 
for them about the bed. 

‘“‘Where’s the child?” inquired North Jane’s 
strange voice. 

The doctor beckoned for the little girl, and she 
was brought from the foot of the bed. 

“IT was going to raise her,’’ said North Jane, 
brokenly. Then she turned to the deacon. “I 


“LITTLE GIRL, 


want that paper about the monument torn up,” 
she said. *l want you to write another paper.”’ 
There was confusion and whispering in the 


room before pen, ink and paper found their way | 


to the deacon. 

“Don’t allow the erection of the monument,” 
said North Jane, slowly and distinctly. ‘Take 
the money and do for the child. Let the little 
girl be my monument.” 

A brief paper was drawn up, embodying North 
Jane’s wishes about her property. Then the 
doctor held her weak arm over, and the deacon 
steadied the hand for North Jane’s last signature ; 
then the Dulcet blacksmith and shoemaker signed 
as witnesses. 

“There, take it away,” said the doctor, bluntly. 
North Jane lay very still, and the neighbors 
stood stupidly staring, awed and ashamed by 
the singular bequest. 

The question of North Jane’s monument was 
of weighty importance to the town authorities. 
They had known all along that to them was to 
be accorded the honor of purchasing the marble 
shaft; Mut now that they had the disposal of a 
child instead of the erection of a tomb, they were 
in sore perplexity. They met together in the 
deacon’s office immediately after the funeral, 
and behind closed doors discussed the difficult 
matter. 

“What we’ve got to do,” said the deacon, 
finally, ‘‘is to place the child with a God-fearing 
woman who will watch over her with wisdom 
and understanding. A little girl left that away 
must be kept clean and respectable, and fit to be 
seen at all times.” 

The blacksmith and shoemaker acquiesced. 

‘*How would it do to give her into the hands of 
Rachel Snow ?” 

As Rachel Snow was own cousin to the deacon, 
the blacksmith and shoemaker again acquiesced. 

**Rachel Snow, being a dressmaker, will keep 
her nice and tidy,” continued the deacon. ‘True, 








Rachel Snow has never brought up a child, and 
there are folks here in Dulcet who might argue | 
that she’s hardly capable of bringing up a child. | 
But in the case before us the little girl oughtn’t | 
to be raised altogether like another child; it | 
wouldn’t do exactly.” 

The blacksmith and 
gravely. 

“The interest of the twelve hundred dollars | 
will pay mostly for her clothing and board,’’ the | 
deacon went on tosay, “and of course she must 
be sent to school. It wouldn’t do for a little girl | 
left that away to be raised in ignorance.” 

“No,” said the others, “it wouldn’t do,” and | 
so the matter was settled. 

It was with many misgivings that Rachel Snow 
undertook the charge of Mary Sea. 

“The town authorities have bid me send you to | 
school, Mary,” she said, solemnly, “and I hope | 
that on all occasions you'll recollect how a little | 


shoemaker assented 





LISTEN TO ME.” 


girl left as you’ve been left by North Jane ought | 
for to act.” | 

**Yes’m,”’ said the child. 

“Be a blessing, not a reproach to the name of 
her who give you the place you hold here in 
Dulcet.”’ 

**Yes’m,”’ said the child, a little puzzled. 

But Mary Sea’s spirits, dampened by the death | 


| of her kind friend, soon revived under the cheerful | 
| she was bidden. 


influence of the village school. She was evidently 
born to be happy. She could climb a tree like a 
squirrel, she could ‘“‘beat’’ in the swiftest race, 
she had a saucy way of throwing back her head 
and declaring that she was afraid of nobody. 
Her greatest difficulty was managing her spotless 
clothes and her new shoes. 

One day when North Jane’s Mary was splash- 
ing about in the old watering-trough in the Duleet 
woods, with half-a-dozen children cheering her on, 
the school trustees, accompanied by the teacher, 
advanced upon the scene of exultant mirth. 

“Mary Sea!’’ called the astonished teacher. 

She came in answer to that awful call. Aware 
that some neighbors had been complaining of the | 
muddy water in the trough, she stood before the | 
Dulcet teacher and the school trustees dejected 
and ashamed, barefooted and barearmed. 

**Where are your shoes ?”’ thundered the school- | 
master. 

“They’s hid in a tree,” faltered Mary Sea. 

*‘And where, where’s the other part of your 
frock ?” 

“Hid in a tree,’’ repeated the culprit. 

“Go and get them and put them on. I knew 
nothing of this,’ said the teacher, turning away | 
with the trustees. ‘‘Rachel Snow shall be 
informed at once.” 

Many and many a time after that Mary came 
to disgrace, but it was not until she tumbled into | 
the creek and crept home through the fields behind | 
the Dulcet houses that Rachel Snow gave her up | 
altogether. 


deacon’s door! 


| brothers,” 


| the middle of the road. 


U 


” 


“Come with me,” she said in a determined 
way. “No, you needn’t try to hide any of it; 
come jest as you are.” 

‘The child did not need any one to tell her, as 
she followed Rachel Snow through the village 
street, that she was being conducted to the town 
authorities. Oh, the portentous knock upon the 
Oh, the awful solemnness of the 
deacon’s “Come in!’ 


“Why, why, who is this?” cried the surprised 


| deacon, gazing with astonishment at Rachel’s 


charge. Never in his life had the deacon seen a 
little girl presenting such an outrageous appear- 


| ance. 


“T want you to take her off my hands!” said 
Rachel Snow. 

The deacon rubbed his own hands together. 
| When he spoke he said gravely, ‘“This is a subject 
for the town authorities.” 

After that, as in a dream Mary Sea, sitting 
upon a little box in a corner of the 
room with the dampness of her 
clothes making a mark upon the floor, 
watched the deacon go out and come 
back, heard him talking earnestly with 
Rachel Snow, saw Rachel in turn leave 
the room, heard the door click again 
and realized that she was alone in the 
presence of the town authorities. 

“She has given scandal up yonder to 
the school,” explained the deacon with 
a groan. ‘Brothers, Sister Halstead 
made a powerful mistake.” 

The blacksmith’s heart melted as he 
looked at the forlorn child. ‘‘May be she 


don’t understand how ’tis,” he sug- 
gested. ‘‘She’s mighty little. S’posen, 


deacon, you tell her in plain words how 
-” 

The deacon cleared his throat. ‘Little 
girl, listen to me,” he ordered. ‘*All her 
life North Jane was longing to have a 
fine tomb erected over her yonder in the 
Duleet burying-ground.”’ 

“A purty white tomb,” 
blacksmith. 

“A pretty white tomb,’ 
deacon. ‘“‘Well, when North Jane was 
dying she gave up this idea. ‘Let the 
little girl be my monument,’ she said. 
You are supposed to be that pretty 
white monument, and there’s creek mud 
on your shoes and creek mud in your 
hair.”’ 

The child gave a quick, terrified 
glance into the sober faces of the black- 
smith and shoemaker, read there con- 
firmation of the deacon’s words, and hid 
her face with a convulsive sob. 

“If she didn’t understand, she can begin all 
over,” said the blacksmith, encouragingly. 

“We'll give the matter further consideration, 
said the deacon. “Go, Mary—Rachel 
Snow will see to changing your clothes.’’ 

“I’m afraid it’s hard on, her,” muttered the 
blacksmith, as he closed the door. 

Mary Sea did not go directly to Rachel Snow as 
In the wildness of her grief 
she was unaccountable for her actions. Round 
and big and bare was the heap of earth beside 
which the orphan child sank down, crying miser- 
ably, “O North Jane, North Jane, you was so 
good, I wish you had a stone instead of me!” 

On this same evening the blacksmith’s three- 
year-old son sat industriously making mud-pies in 
He was sitting there 
when Mary came speeding up the hill like a wild 
thing. Down the Dulcet hill was speeding another 
wild thing, a frightened young horse with an 
upturned wagon rattling behind him. 

“Benny, get out the road!” screamed Mary 
Sea, but Benny kept on with his pies. 

Then the man, running after the horse, saw a 
child rush across the road and seize the child 
sitting in the dirt. For an instant he lost sight of 
the two. 

Then there arose on the air the sound of terri- 


added the 


repeated the 


| fied boohooing, and the man knew that one child 


had been pushed from under the heels of the 
horse, and that the other child, who was Mary 
Sea, lay in the road, run over by horse and wagon. 
And after all this wickedness the horse stood still 
on the Dulcet hill. 

The man who carried Mary into the house of 
Rachel Snow said, in answer to the doctor’s ques- 
tion, “I’m Jacob Halstead: I hail from Sugar- 
Loaf,” and he had given instructions that he 
would pay for the care of the child, and that she 
should have a nurse if necessary. 

But Jacob Halstead did not know what child 
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it was. Long ago he and Nerth Jane had quar- 
relled. He was altogether a stranger in Dulcet; 


he had startled the old doctor when he gave his 
name. 

Rachel Snow ushered the man from Sugar-Loaf 
into the little room occupied by Mary Sea, under- 
standing that he did not know of the child’s 
adoption by North Jane. She shook up the 
pillows and left the visitor with the little girl. 
By and by Mary rose up in bed. 

“Why, who’s this sitting up big as life?” 
inquired the rich man, cheerily. 

“I’m North Jane’s monument,” answered the 
little girl. 

“1 didn’t know whether to laugh or cry, I was 
so taken aback,” said Jacob Halstead afterward 
to his wife. But asa matter of fact he neither 
laughed nor cried; he just looked earnestly at 
Mary Sea. 

*“‘Didn’t you know?” questioned the child. 

“Never heard a word of it till this minute. 
You must tell me about it. I’m Jacob Halstead 
from Sugar-Loaf, little girl.” 

The little girl looked earnestly and confidingly 
at her visitor. 

“Well, you see,” she said, “I didn’t know 
either till the blacksmith got the deacon to explain. 
The blacksmith said he knew I didn’t know.” 

“Didn’t know what?” cried Jacob Halstead. 

“That I really was North Jane’s monument. 
But I won’t ever take off my shoes and stockings 
any more, I won’t climb any more 
trees, and if I don’t run across the log 
I can’t fall in the creek. I give 
scandal up yonder to the school !’’ 

She had moved a little closer to 
him; she spoke the last words with ’ 
a sob, and the rich man from Sugar- \ 
Loaf left his chair, and sitting on the 
edge of the bed, put his arm about 
her. 

“She wouldn’t have it that way,”’ 
he said, gently. 

“She wanted a beautiful white 
tomb,” returned the child. “It was 
to cost.twelve hundred dollars; but 
she took me instead. John Mills said 
he knew I didn’t know. I’m never 
going to tear even a little bit of a hole 
in my apron.” 

“My stars! You won’t relish that 
kind of life!’ said Mary’s visitor. 
“‘Wouldn’t you rather go romping 
over a farm, help drive the cows to 
pasture, feed the chickens and holler 
for the dogs?” 

The child shook her head. ‘‘North 
Jane’s got to have something,” she 
murmured, sadly. ‘She made a ter- 
rible mistake !’’ 

But Jacob Halstead seemed to think 
it was the town authorities who had 
made the terrible mistake. He called 
them together one Wednesday morn- 
ing, and on Wednesday afternoon his 
wife came rushing into Mary Sea’s 
sick-room. 

‘‘Another Halstead woman want- 
ing to adopt a child,” said Jacob, 
laughing softly. 

After that embrace Mary Sea 
turned away. She had made up her 
mind to live on here with Rachei 
Snow, for Rachel believed in her 
repentance, and now—why, she 
wanted to go romping over the 
farm, to drive cows to pasture, te “holler for the 
dogs.”’ 

And, indeed, it almost seemed as if this other 
Halstead woman owned her. Mary Sea was 
wrapped in a warm shawl, carried down the 
steps and put in a buggy next to Mrs. Halstead. 
Rachel Snow kissed her as if she were saying 
good-by, and Jacob Halstead got into the buggy, 
too, and took the reins. 

They drove carefully along the village street, 
turned to the right and passed through the bars 
into the Duleet graveyard. Mrs. Halstead’s arm 
was very close about Mary Sea. 

“Take us as far as the buggy’ll go,” ordered 
the good woman. 

Jacob Halstead got out and led the horse. It 
was a very trustworthy horse, and it paused with 
its forefeet six inches from a grassy mound above 
which, rising almost to the sky, as it appeared to 
weak littie Mary Sea, was a gleaming marble 
shaft. 

“That's North Jane’s monument, little girl,” 
said Jacob Halstead. With wondering eyes, 
Mary saw that he was standing by it with his 
hat in his hand. 

“The people will see it clean from the hill— 
didn’t you say, Betty?” he asked of his wife. 

“North Jane was a good woman,” said the 
wife, gently. “If she made some mistakes she 
lived long enough to sorrow for ’em. See, Mary, 
that is North Jane’s monument.” 

The child was leaning forward in the buggy. 
Slowly she read the name upon the stone. 

“North Jane’s monument,” she repeated. 
“Then, then she won’t want me?” 

“No, honey,” said Mrs. Halstead, ‘“‘we want 
you.”’ 

“O North Jane, I’m so glad!” cried the child. 
“T was so afraid I couldn’t do it.” 

**Well, I never heard the like,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Halstead. “Jacob, get us away. These Dulcet 
folks are simple,” she added, energetically. 

The buggy was watched from more than one 
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dwelling as the horse pulled it over the hills and 
away out of sight. 
“Yes, ’sylum children are always spoiled,”’ said 
the simple folks of Dulcet. 
Louise R. BAKER. 
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A WINTRY PICTURE. 


Now where the bare sky spans the landscape bare, 
Up long brown fallows creeps the slow brown team, 
Scattering the seed-corn that must sleep and dream, 
Till by spring’s carillon awakened there. 

Alfred Austin. 
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When Johnny Deserted. 


In Two Parts.— Part I. 


Two small soldiers and their new com- 
mander. —— The penalty of insubordina- 
tion.——To Mexico, across the desert. 
A Kiowa in his war-paint. 


T Fort Flack in the Southwest, there 
had been, as is always proper, 
but one supreme authority in the 
affairs of the post. For Master 
Allen and his small brother this 
arrangement had proved as satis- 


factory as it had for their numerous friends and 


COMPANION. 


| assigned to him, with a mind made up to find 
| out all its imperfections. He shook hands with 
reluctance and kissed with unconcealed disgust. 

Neddy was better behaved. He unbent with 
smiles, sat on the lady’s lap, and examined her 
rings with cheerful admiration. 

“You're a little fraud,” said Johnny to him, 
when they were alone. ‘You said you wasn’t 
going to speak to her, and you kissed her back 
when she kissed you. Ugh!’’ 

“T aint a fraud,” said Neddy, “and if you say 
I am, I’ll tell mamma! ” 

This nearly broke Johnny’s heart. To add to 
all the misery of the situation, he had to realize 
that there was now, in ever present authority, 
some one over him besides the major, to whom 
his iniquities and tyrannie acts might be ‘‘told”’ 
by Neddy and others. 

Johnny’s was a rebellious spirit, and he utterly 
declined the friendly approaches of Neddy’s 
“new mamma,” feeling, doubtless, that his own 
position as second in command in the major’s 
house had been lost to him by her arrival, and 
that his authority over the cook and over Neddy 
was grievously and unrighteously imperilled. 

Gloom and sullenness do not harbor long in 
breast of man or boy without sudden flashes of 
lightning and storm. In Johnny’s bosom the 
smoldering rage broke forth very speedily, and 
with painful results. One day he was very in- 





good comrades, the officers and soldiers of the 







“YOU'VE NO BUSINESS WITH THAT PONY.” 


garrison. The major, their father, had long filled 
the ‘dual position of parent and commanding 
officer with the entire approval of the boys. As 
commanding officer he might, possibly, make 
mistakes; as a father he was infallible and 
perfect. 

So it was with feelings of pain, and a new 
sense of uncertainty about the stability of the 
military system, that Johnny and Neddy, respect- 
ively ten and eight years old, and marvellously 
well skilled in all the articles of war, heard from 
the major’s own lips that he felt unable to govern 
his own household. 

“*You’re getting too big for me, Johnny,” he 
said. “You need more care than I can give you. 
You need a woman’s care. Somebody is coming 
to take care of you, boys, and me, too.” 

“Take care of you!’”’ Neddy asked, awestruck. 
“Will you report to her for orders, like the adju- 
tant does to you?” 

“You are silly, Neddy,” Johnny said, with 
disgust. ‘‘Major wouldn’t take orders from any- 
body, only General Hill—and the President some- 
times. I wouldn’t take any orders from a woman, 
anyhow.” 

“T guess you will, Johnny, and Neddy, too,” 
said the major, as he gathered them up to whisper 
to them. “For she will be a new mother to you, 
and my wife.” 

It was a very severe blow to two boys who had 
learned, unconsciously, to revere the sword and 
the epaulets as the only recognized emblems of 
authority. 

Their own mother had died when they were too 
small to know her. To have a new mother, with 
new carpets and furniture, and one who would 
always be nervously anxious about them was an 
impending evil, which darkened the boys’ souls 
and made them anxious and gloomy. 

The major brought her to them in due course, 
and the boys were presented. Johnny walked 
into the parlor and inspected the bride with the 
critical air of a cavalryman examining a new horse | 


subordinate, absolutely mutinous. The long-tried 
bride’s patience gave way, and Johnny, for the 
first time in his life, was thoroughly spanked. 

It was an experience he had heard other little 
boys speak of, but had never suffered himself. 
He was too astonished to yell—too paralyzed to 
fight. 

“Did it hurt?”’ Neddy asked, with pardonable 
euriosity. 

“I don’t know,” Johnny answered, stunned 
and bewildered. ‘“‘Anyway,’’ he added, “‘she’ll 
never do it again—you see if she does.”’ 
-“I’m so sorry, major,” the young 
wife sobbed to her husband the same 
day, ‘‘but I couldn’t help it really. 
I do love him, but he won’t let me, 
and he made me so angry —”’ 

“And quite deserved it. You did 
very right. I shall speak to him 
myself, and bring him to reason.” 

But the post-commander did not 
speak to Johnny. Other things were 
happening each day, which drove his 
son’s troubles from his head. These 
were days of anxiety and unrest on 
the southwestern frontier, and such 
disturbing elements as the Kiowa, the 
Comanche, and other tribes of Indians 
were alarming the scanty settlers. 

The major had enough to think of 
in keeping the few troops at his com- 
mand ready at all times to check 
possible raids of the restless savages, 
and hold them within bounds, but of 
these worries Mrs. Allen knew noth- 
ing, and the boys were too young to 
appreciate their gravity. The major 
indeed was most careful to keep 
stories of Indian atrocity from his 
young wife’s ears, and she rode and 
was driven about in happy ignorance 
of burning ranches and flying settlers 
a few miles away. 

So the preoccupied major did not 
reason with Johnny, and the boy’s 
heart was sore, for grief and humilia- 

tion have very real and sensible effects when one 
|has never suffered them before, and is high- 
| spirited, and only ten years old. 
| It was the night after the punishment had been 
| inflicted, that Neddy woke up and found he was 
| alone in bed, and it was getting toward dawn. It 
| was unusual for him to be alone, and he did not 
| like it; so he sat up, and was about to cry for his 
| brother, when he was pushed back and promptly 
| stifled with a pillow. 
| ‘*You’d better not holler,” his brother's voice 

whispered in his ear, ‘‘’cause I’ve got a pistol. 
Will you holler ?” 

“No! Lemme up!” Neddy murmured, under 

the pillow. 
| Johnny let him up, and Neddy stared at him 
| with big brown eyes of wonder. 

His brother was dressed in extraordinary gar- 
ments. The hat was a soldier’s old campaign hat, 
too big for him. A venerable, greasy. hunting- 
shirt of buckskin was hanging loosely about him, 
gathered in by a thimble-belt full of cartridges, 
which must have weighed heavily on his small 
body. 

Over his knickerbockers reached a pair of 
riding-boots, adorned with formidable cowboy 
spurs. He held in his hand a revolver, the 
accepted forty-five caliber Colt of the cavalry 
service. Neddy was too much astonished to 
speak. 

“Neddy,” said Johnny, gravely, and still 
holding the pillow ready to smother an outery, 


‘cause you get tired. I aint going to stay here 
and be spanked, so I’m going to Mexico. It’s 
God’s own country—Reddy Corporal says it is. 
And they can’t take me back from there to be 
spanked—Reddy says they can’t. And I’ll eome 
back and see you and major when I’m big and 
she can’t spank me. But you’re not to tell, or 
I’li—I’ll—never mind, but I’ve got my pistol.” 
“QO Johnny!” Neddy whispered, trembling 





“I’m going to desert. You can’t come ’cause | 
you’re too little, and you can’t ride far enough | 
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between fear and admiration. ‘Deserters are 
awful mean fellows—major says they are.” 

“I don’t care, and I’ve got some Boston baked 
beans and a can of beef and a pie —”’ 

“A whole one, Johnny?” 

“Yes; Mother O’ Leary gave it to me, and —” 

“Give me some, Johnny. I won’t tell.” 

“I can’t, ’cause it’s to keep me from starving 
when I get quite alone on the prairie, and besides 
I’ve eaten half of it. So when you go down to 
breakfast she’ll say, ‘Where’s Johnny?’ like 
that, and major’ll say, ‘Lazy little beggar! Run 
and yank him out, Ned,’ like that. Then you’ll 
say, ‘Oh! Johnny’s gone fishing hours ago.’ If 
you don’t I’ll come back and do something awful. 
Will you?” 

Neddy promised to shield his brother from 
pursuit, partly out of fear of him, and partly, 
perhaps, from a consciousness that he should 
have a quieter time if the desperado were per- 
mitted to depart in peace. 

“Now I’m going to saddle Rip and get away 
early,” said Johnny, finally, ‘‘’cause it’s a long 
way to Mexico. Good-by, Neddy. You can 
have the tricycle Lieutenant Berry gave me, ’cause 
it’s broke and I can’t take it along to Mexico.” 

The excuse of fishing was not objected to at 
the breakfast-table, for Johnny still followed his 
bad habit of going where and when he pleased. 
The major looked a little disturbed, however. 

“Who has gone with him, son?” he asked 
Neddy. 

“T dunno,” said Neddy, for Johnny had not 
provided him with replies to further questions. 

“T hope he hasn’t gone far from the post,” said 
the major. 

“*There’s no danger for him, is there, major?” 
Mrs. Allen asked, anxiously, for the post-com- 
mander’s tone was troubled. But he laughed 
and reassured her. 

“None, near the post,” he said. ‘But I don’t 
like any of you, mind, to go far from the post.” 

“TI must remember, then, for every time I go 
riding I am tempted to cross the river and explore 
beyond it,” said his wife. 

The major looked up hastily, opened his mouth 
to speak, and checked himself. 

“*That’s too far to ride, my dear,” he only said, 
true to his policy of not alarming her; for to 
every man in the post by this time it was known 
that settlers on the other side of the river were 
flying from their ranches and seeking safety from 
the threatened Indian rising. 

While Johnny’s folks dismissed him from their 
minds, and the deceitful Neddy learned his lessons 
luxuriously at his new mamma’s knees, the little 
deserter had safely ridden far away from the 
post, with a beautiful faith that he would reach 
Mexico in the course of one day’s ride. 

Before the sun had fairly risen, the remainder 
of the pie had disappeared. Some baked beans 
and canned beef with crackers made a good 
breakfast, but by noon he was very tired. The 
sun was hot, his pony sluggish, and the belt of 
cartridges was very heavy. He was past the 
river, and the country was wild and desolate. 

He already began to regret being a deserter, to 
doubt the proximity of Mexico, and he had half 
a mind to return. By a small creek he dis- 
mounted, hitched his horse to a tree, and lay 
down to rest. 

He felt rather lonely and miserable now ; the 
beans and crackers did not tempt him; he did 
not care to look out for jack-rabbits or prairie 
chickens, which he had intended to shoot, and 
cook and feast upon. He longed for Neddy to 
talk to, and he began to think his father and new 
mother exceedingly hard-hearted for not pursuing 
him. It would have been only decent to send 
the orderly out to look for him, and then he 
might have run and threatened to shoot, and been 
caught and gone back with some degree of glory. 

It was all right for a deserter to be brought 
back in that way—Reddy Corporal had told him 
so. But Reddy Corporal had no use for a man 
who would desert and then give himself up. 
None of the soldiers had. According to Master 
Johnny’s code of morals, it would be everlasting 
disgrace to repent and go back. 

He had picked up the notions of the barrack- 
room, and in his restless thoughts he referred 
these matters always to an imaginary soldier, 
applauding or jeering at him, as he might act. 
He wondered if the new lady was glad he was 
gone, and had persuaded his father to let him go. 
Johnny dropped a few tears at the thought. 

If she had only stayed away, he thought, dis- 
mally, major and Neddy and he could have been 
happy together. Then, tired of his own thoughts 
and loneliness, he fell asleep. 

When he awoke, the sun was a good deal lower 
in the sky. He felt chilly and thought some one 
had called to him. He jumped up, looked for his 
pony and stumbled into the creek in his horrified 
amazement. The pony was there, certainly, but 
on its back such a fearful-looking Indian! 

Of course to a boy who had lived in an army 
post, the sight of an Indian was nothing new. 
He had seen Indians by the dozen; but they 
were usually clad in old trousers and coats and 
such things. This one—Johnny had heard of 
them so arrayed, but had never seen one—was in 
full fighting costume. 

The long head-dress of feathers rose high above 
his head and fell down on the pony’s quarters. 
The upper part of the man’s body was bare and 
was painted, like his face, with horror-striking 
results. He held a Winchester before him on the 
pommel, and his tomahawk stuck out from his 
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waist. He grinned amiably at Johnny, and 
patted Rip’s neck. 

“Heap good pony,” he cried. ‘‘Papoose little 
chief, uh? Little chief give Kiowa pony, uh? 
Heap fine pony.” 

He pressed his legs against Rip’s sides, and 
made the pony rear and plunge, to his great 
satisfaction. But Johnny did not approve of his 
favorite steed being handled so ungently. He 
forgot the war-paint and remembered only the 
Indian, for whose race he had imbibed, from 
soldier talk, great hatred and contempt. He 
jumped forward and seized the rein. 

“You just drop that, now,” he shouted, threat- 
eningly. “Do you hear? You’ve no business 
with that pony. He’s mine. You just get off, 
and pretty quick, too, or it’l] be the worse for you.” 

Perhaps the Indian understood, or at least 
guessed at his meaning from the child’s gestures. 
The savage laughed loudly and joyously. 

“Huh!” he shouted. “Little chief big brave!’ 

With a swing of his long, strong arm he caught 
hold of the boy and lifted him up before him on 
the saddle. Johnny fought and resisted bravely, 
threatening the Indian with the terrors of court 
martials under all the articles of war he could 
think of, and promising him immediate retribution 
from the major and Reddy Corporal and every 
inhabitant of the post, down to the cook. 

But the Indian only laughed more loudly and 
held him more tightly, until the boy, wild with 
rage, forgot all the laws of fair and square com- 
bat, and bit the savage’s shoulder so deeply that 
his little white teeth nearly met. The howl that 
arose from the unhappy Indian should have been 
heard all over Mexico, according to Johnny’s 
geographical ideas. 

The brave let his captive go as a terrier might 
an aroused hedgehog, and Johnny slid to the 
ground. It was very lucky for him that as he 
did so his feet slipped. He staggered backward 
and fell with a scream into the deepest part of 
the shallow creek, and as he fell the crack of the 
Indian’s Winchester mingled with the rush of the 
water in his ears. He felt something hot and 
stinging just scrape the top of his head. The 
Indian had fired as the boy fell, and apparently 
satisfied, now turned and loped away upon the 
stolen pony. P. Y. BLAcK. 
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Wit and Humor in Congress. 


By Henry Loomis Nelson, 
Editor of “‘ Harper’s Weekly.” 


HE humor that breaks through 
the usually formal and matter- 
of-fact proceedings of the A meri- 
can House of Representatives 
is a theme for agreeable remi- 
niscence and some pleasant 
philosophy. 

Americans are believed to be humorous, and 
some of them are; but as a rule that which 
passes for humor is merely what the “‘protean 
artists” of the stage call a “lightning change.” 
A business man will stop in the midst of a great 
negotiation to tell you a negro-minstrel joke. 
This is for relief from the nervous strain incident 
to doing business with unwholesome sobriety. 

But there are some humorists among us, and 
American humor is different from English humor 
because our people, besides having the fine 
qualities which Doctor Johnson and other 
Englishmen have manifested, also comprehend 
what the Englishmen did not—the keener and 
subtler wit and humor of the Scotch; besides, 
our men have some Gallic and many Oriental 
tendencies. They often speak in parables which 
demand sympathy for their full appreciation, and 
they leave much to the imagination of their hearers. 

But this paper is not to be a philosophical 
disquisition on international or national charac- 
teristics, nor on wit and humor, but on the 
specific wit and humor that are evolved by or in 
the Congress of the United States. Yet it may 
be said truly that congressional wit and humor 
are generally conspicuous by their absence. A 
legislator who can be funny is such an extreme 
blessing that he may be either as silly or as 
ill-humored as he chooses to be; he is sure to be 
welcome when he rises to give wings to his 
buffoonery, or to make the life of some other 
person wretched. 

American legislators are simply ordinary 
American men, and most of them are sadly 
serious. The ordinary business of Congress is 
the most prosaic imaginable. A member, if from 
the rural regions, goes about the duties of law- 
making as sternly and mournfully as, at home, 
he brings an action on a promissory note; or if 
he be from the city, with the same intensity of 
mind that he devotes to securing his chief hench- 
man a place on the police force. 

When his own business is finished he will put 
his feet on his desk, or if he is too fastidious for 
this national posture he will retire to the cloak- 
room and there indulge in tobacco and stories. 
These stories have good, strong points, warranted 
to stand many years of constant repetition. The 
change that brings a story up to date is nearly 
always in the application of it. 

Our Congressmen like to be personal in dealing 
with one another. Their indulgence in strange 
tales at one another’s expense is a sure sign of 
mutual affection ; and there is a good deal of that 
in Congress, especially between persons whose 
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opposite party connections make the clash of 
purely personal ambitions impossible. 

One old story that f told of nearly every 
soldier who becomes a lawmaker is, lixe other 
stories of its kind, a campaign “yarn,” and is 
meant to illustrate the difference between the real 
and the traditionary relations of representatives 
to their constituents—always a favorite theme 
with Congressmen. 

The soldier is called Bull Run Thompson, for 
example. He has been making a speech to what 
seems to be an ordinary audience. The speech 


is finished, and a young man approaches the | 


orator asking, “‘Mister, why be you called Bull 
Run?” “Sir,” replies the orator, “have you 
never read the history of your country?” This 
story is just as good ten years later when it is 
applied to ““Navajo Joe,” who comes in as a 
delegate from a Western territory. This is a 
commonplace illustration. 


The Political Value of a Joke. 


There are a good many excellent story-tellers | into his hand, and the juvenile savage snatched 
in Congress. Many Senators and Representa- | it greedily.” 


tives keep their places in public life largely by 
the aid of anecdotes told on the stump. 

The art of story-telling is better capital for an 
American politician than all the patronage that 
the administration has to give him. These story- 
tellers are called raconteurs in Washington, and 
when Congress adjourns for the day they pursue 
their avocation—with one or two it is a vocation— 
in their favorite evening haunts. 

The floor of the House of Representatives is 
the arena of more pungent debate than the 
Senate. The five-minute debate is a great 
promoter of repartee, and sometimes the flashes 
of’ personalities are so quick and of such a 
character that it is difficult to set them down in 
cold blood. They seem so different in type from 
their sound in the heat of debate. ‘They are 
generally reflections on the intelligence, sometimes 
even on the personal appearance, of those at 
whom they are aimed. 


“The gentleman from Illinois, with his usual — 


incapacity to understand the question under 
consideration ;”’ “if the gentleman from Maine 
would kindly permit his ears to give heed to 
something beside the noise of his own voice ;”— 
these are specimens of the badinage of debate. 
And yet there is sometimes great self-restraint 
exercised under strong provocation. 

A very witty Representative once made a 
speech against the then rules of the House, 
which seemed to him to be constructed for the 
purpose of enabling the minority to obstruct— 
that is, to control—all the business of the body. 
He poured out his vials of sarcasm upon the 
leader of the minority, since dead, and informed 
him that even with the powerful assistance of his 
best friend, another obstructionist, he could not 
attend to all the business which the country 
demanded that Congress should transact. 

And yet with all his severity he restrained 
himself from delivering the sentence that was in 
his mind,—“You can’t pour Niagara through a 


pipe-stem,’’—and this self-abnegation was all the | 


more touching since the witty Congressman saw 


to it that none of his friends lost it from lack of | 


repetition in private. 

There are many cruel things said in jest ina 
hot debate. ‘“Tom” Corwin was a humorist, but 
his humor was sometimes far from lambent, and 
he employed queer imagery to make an opponent 
ridiculous. There is no schoolboy who has not 
read the description of the militia general’s ode 
on the cabbages of his kitchen-garden. 

Perhaps Mr. Edmunds, when he was a Senator, 
gave as cruel a blow as was ever struck in 
Congress. He was always a fearful man to 
Senators who were not in his good graces. One 
night a distinguished Western lawyer was making 
a speech on a question in which Mr. Edmunds 
was interested on the other side. The Vermont 
Senator stopped the speaker long enough to call 
his attention to the decision of the Supreme Court 
in what are known as the “head-money cases.” 


The Penalty for Ignorance. 


“T know nothing about those cases,’”’ shouted 
the oratorical jurist; “I —” but he stopped 
suddenly. 

Mr. Edmunds, with a tone of pained regret, 
speaking as if he had inadvertently alluded to a 
recent personal bereavement from which the 
speaker was suffering, said, ‘I beg your pardon. 
It was entirely unintentional. I supposed that 
all lawyers were familiar with that decision ;” 
and he went back to his seat with the air of one 
who could never forgive himself for heedlessly 
inflicting pain upon a victim who deserved 
nothing but commiseration. 

This had a scholarly neatness and finish which 
was entirely lacking in the remark of another 
Senator, directed to a well-known public man of 
New England, to the effect that his “mind was 
like a Seotch farm, poor by nature and ruined by 
cultivation.” 

Scholarly wit is very much alike on both sides 
of the water. The country has been treated to a 
good many excellent sayings of Judge E. Rock- 
wood Hoar, now dead. His brother, the Senator 
from Massachusetts, is occasionally gifted with 
the speech that stings. 

In the long debate on the bill repealing the 
Sherman Act which occurred in the Senate in 
the autumn of 1893, a good deal of feeling was 


| the wit and humor of Congress is cruel, or at 
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engendered among the older Senators from the 
East toward certain young Senators from the West 
who were leaders of the siver cause. One morn- 
ing Senator Hoar replied to a lecture delivered 
the day before by one of the youngest of the 
young concerning his own and other people’s 
titles to consideration as orthodox Republicans. 

Mr. Hoar’s reply lay chiefly in an extract from 
old-fashioned Walter Scott’s novel, ““The Heart 
of Midlothian,” which describes the meeting of | 
Lady Staunton with the wild young caird who 
saved her from a perilous position. 

There was a quarrel between the caird and 
| young Butler, and “‘more might have passed, but 
| Lady Staunton stepped between them with her 

purse in her hand, and taking out a guinea, of 
| which it contained several, visible through the | 
| network, as well as some silver in the opposite | 
| end, offered it to the caird. } 
| *The white siller, lady—the white siller,’ said 
| the young savage, to whom the value of gold was 
| probably unknown. 
“Lady Staunton poured what silver she had 








The young silver Senator was intelligent enough 
to permit the controversy to end here. 
It may be that I am giving the impression that 





least ill-mannered.,, The fault is, that it is generally | 





QUITE WILLING TO RACE. 


one or both, and this is because it is inspired 
and stimulated by strenuous circumstances. But 
sometimes it is the merest banter, as full of the 
real essence of friendship as the ancient tale of 
the cloak-room. 


Revenged, on Another Day. 


Here is a scene in the course of an intensely 
exciting investigation in committee: A witness 
for the Democrats is under examination, and a 
Republican Congressman with a strong nasal 
intonation has just asked a question. 

Democratic Congressman: ‘‘I object.’ 

Republican Congressman: “Why, I thought 
that Brother —— always wanted the trewth.” 

Democratic Congressman: “Not through your 
nose.”’ 

This was severe—merited severity from one 
point of view ; disgusting vulgarity from another. 

A few evenings afterward, there was a call of 
the House—which means that the roll is called 
for the purpose of securing the attendance of a 
quorum. The Republican Congressman was 
locked out, although he was in the building. 
When he was arraigned at the bar he gave as an 
excuse that he had gone to the restaurant for his 
supper ; that on his way back he had encountered 
a stranger who asked him how to get out of the 
building. In the goodness of his heart, the 
Congressman had walked with him to the main 
entrance, and on their way, they engaged in a 
discussion of the greenback question. Time 
slipped by and before he was aware of it, the 
doors were locked. 

At once the Democratic Congressman sprang to 
his feet and said, ““Mr. Speaker: In view of 
what that stranger must have suffered, I move 
that the gentleman be excused.” This was a 
chaste offering of friendship. 

Perhaps the thoroughly characteristic humor 
of the American Congress is shown in the speeches 
of the funny man. The funny man is a con- 
gressional institution. I do not believe that he 
flourishes in the legislative bodies of other 
countries. 

“Tom” Corwin and “Sunset” Cox were funny 
men, and the House was always ready to laugh 
when they rose. They were something more, 
too, and they both used to deplore the funny vein 
in their mental make-up, for they sincerely and 
regretfully believed that it interfered with their 
political advancement. The country declined to 
take them seriously. 

Proctor Knott was another, and his speech 











about the “zenith city of the unsalted seas” 
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made him famous from one end of the country to 
the other, but quite obscured the fact that he was 
a lawyer of large abilities, and that he had done 
excellent work as a member of the judiciary 
committee. 

These men had their imitators and have their 
successors. The American with an Oriental 
imagination and an untrained verbosity, full of 
strange imagery and grotesque hyperbole, who 
indulges in a jumble of striking contrasts, cloth- 
ing the mean and common things of earth in the 
gorgeous apparel of Johnsonian sentences—this 
is the ordinary funny man who makes his fellow- 
members laugh when they are tired of their own 
seriousness. 


i 


A Night Encounter. 


|The surprising end of a conversation 


on hay-fever. 


KEROSENE bicycle certainly 
has its faults, and at present the 
price is unsatisfactory ; but I had 
sport enough with mine the first 
afternoon I took the road with it 
to balance the account. 

It was the first one seen in that part of the 
country, and as the young fellows call it “the 
lazy man’s wheel,” I told none of 
them about my purchase. Next 
day, in the afternoon, I filled the 
little tank with oil, lighted the 
“ignition lamp’ and set off, at 
about four o’clock, for a trial trip. 

On that hot summer evening 
there was a certain indolent pleas- 
ure and comfort in sitting back 
and allowing the little kerosene 
engine to furnish the motive power, 
while [ steered. The contrivance 
worked fairly well. Of course 
there was a little odor, but not 
more than comes from a kerosene 
lantern; and it did not puff loud 
enough to disturb me or frighten 
horses. 

After about ten miles, outbound, 
I made a call on an acquaintance, 
and then rode back. It had grown 
quite dark along the unlighted 
country highway when I drew 
near the village where I live; but 
as I was in no haste, 1 shut the 
oil off to about the least degree of 
speed possible, and was jogging 
slowly forward when toot, toot, 
toot went a mellow little bugle 
behind, and a_ fellow-bicyclist 
trundled up abreast of me, on the 
other side of the road. 

It was too dark for me to recog- 
nize him, even if he had been an acquaintance 
and not an entire stranger. He said “Good 
evening,” and passed me rapidly, for he was 
evidently a “ scorcher,” who liked to show 
speed. 

“Good evening,” I replied, and let on a little 
more oil; for no one enjoys being left behind in 
a summary manner. My new machine quick- 
ened, and I hung on his quarter. 

Observing this, he also quickened, and I let 
on a little more oil, keeping quite close in his 
rear. 

My machine now puffed audibly, and I was 
aware that my fellow-traveller turned his head 
in an effort to scrutinize me more closely. It was 
quite dark, however, and apparently he concluded 
that [ was doing the puffing and exerting myself 
injudiciously to race him. 

“Your wind seems a little sprung, my friend,” 
he remarked pleasantly. 

“I do have the phthisic slightly, in hay-fever 
time,” I replied, moving up abreast of him, and 
even passing him a little. 

Thereupon he put up his racing hump! It was 
to bea race, I saw. So, not to be outdone in good 
form, I put up a hump, too, and also opened up 
the feed-pipe of my kerosene works. 

In consequence I appeared to puff terribly; 
but by this time the other fellow was doing a 
good deal of puffing himself, for we had come to 
a long stretch of ascending ground where the 
road was decidedly heavy. 

I maintained my hump and went up the hill in 
great shape; and I will do my rival the justice to 
say that he followed my lead in good style. His 
pride was evidently touched, and he was exerting 
himself to the utmost. 

I led him by an easy twenty yards, however, 
and I knew that he must be suffering. Human 
muscle cannot compete properly, on a long, hard 
hill, with steam or kerosene. He stuck to the 
race pluckily, however, thinking that a wind- 
sprung man must needs collapse ere long; or 
else, perhaps, that he could yet come in on the 
down-hill stretch beyond. 

The village lay on the other side of the hill, 
and emerging from the shadows of a pine grove 
we passed the cemetery and glided swiftly into 
the main street, under the bright glare of an are- 
light. 1 now slowed, suddenly, preparatory to 
turning into the cross-street where I live; and 
my friend of the up-hill race glided alongside. 

“For a hay-fever man you are a good—” he 
began to say, but stopped short; for now for the 
first time he got a good view of my wheel, and 
saw that my feet were on the rests. Then many 
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impetuous words, low but emphatic, burst from 
his lips. 

“Yes, hay-fever is very disagreeable, but is 
not especially dangerous to life,” I said. “Good 
night.” 

The muttered response of my new road ac- 
quaintance I will not repeat. 


in a 


Old Bony. 


From the cab-stand to the home of the 
chestnut filly.—The heroic runaway 
that saved a life. 








LD Bony was coal-black, but no | 
beauty. He emerged from that | 
great company of dumb brutes | 
whose suiferings go unnoticed, | 
in the following manner : 

A charitable woman had com- 
missioned me to buy and transfer 
to my farm any horse in the 
streets of Boston that appeared 
One day, 





y) } ) 
to be utterly miserable and ill-treated. 
soon afterward, I observed an old black cab- 
horse at which his driver chirruped and swore 
while jerking the reins, raising several new 


welts on the poor beast’s body. Still the horse 
could not move faster than at a feeble trot, 
which subsided into a walk whenever the 
driver’s efforts relaxed. 

When the cab stopped I sought to buy the horse 
from the cabman, who was owner, and ultimately 
got possession of him for fifty dollars. Next day 
he arrived at my farm. He was christened 
‘“‘Bonaparte,”’ with the understanding that he 
should be called ‘“‘Bony” for short. 

Bony was then cruelly thin; all his ribs 
showed, his shoulder-bone was almost bare of 
flesh, and his hips stuck out like pegs. He was 
very hollow-backed, and his rump fell off steeply. 
His legs were all swollen from knee and hock to 
ankle, the result of fatigue, of weakness and of 
low condition. 

There were deep sores on his back where the 
saddle and collar had galled him, and a worse 
place still on top of his head, where he had been 
injured by the weight and stiffness and heat of a 
heavy bridle that he had worn that summer. 

But these signs of misery were less piteous 
than Bony’s face and eyes. Above his eyes were 
deep caverns, a sign of old age, and in the eyes 
was a look of patient despair. It was clear that 
Bony had long since ceased to hope. 

For him to trot was almost impossible; even 
at a walk he moved with some difficulty, and his 
teeth were so far gone that he could eat very little 
hay. He seemed so miserable that we thought 
of sending for the local horse-executioner to end 
his life with a rifle-ball. 

Meantime Bony was well cared for. We gave 
him plenty of grain, he was kept at night in a 
comfortable, loose box, deeply bedded with straw, 
and in the daytime he was turned out in a pleasant 
field where much toothsome grass grew. 

In this field there was already one occupant, a 
little chestnut filly, barely a year old, and as full 
of life and mischief as Bony was feeble and 
solemn ; but the two met, and after a few prelim- 
inary sniffs, their outstretched noses just touching, 
they became friends. 

Now a wonderful thing happened. Within two 
days Bony improved perceptibly, and the visit of 
the executioner was postponed. Within a week 
he had become another horse, and no longer was 
there any question of killing him. The swelling 
departed from his legs, his sores began to heal, a 
slight veil of flesh was drawn over his ribs, and 
above all the expression of his eyes changed. 
Bony began to look out upon the world with an 
air of hope and courage. 

His gratitude was unbounded. At first he had 
shrunk away in terror whenever a hand was laid 
upon him; but gradually it dawned upon the old 
horse that we meant him well, and he wotld rub 
his nose against us and neigh when any one 
entered the stable. He obeyed all commands 
with alacrity. 

About a month after his arrival a report 
reached me that old Bony had galloped around 
the field. On investigation, this gallop became a 
caper, but there was proof that Bony had actually 
cut a caper—although, of course, a stiff, ungainly 
one. This was under the influence of the little 
chestnut filly. 

These two animals, the very old and the very 
young, would play together by the hour, nibbling 
each other’s manes, though Bony afforded very 
poor pasturage in that respect, and occasionally 
pretending to kick. Although the filly sometimes 
took liberties with the old horse, such as biting 
him on the withers or drumming with her fore- 
feet on his back, Bony never showed anything 
worse than a humorous resentment. If the filly 
were particularly obstreperous, Bony would turn 
slowly around, switch his tail, and threaten with 
his hind legs, as if he intended to lift her bodily 
from the ground; but this was only his joke. 
In truth, Bony was a trifle stiff for high kicking. 

If the old black horse were turned out alone, 
he would keep his eye fixed upon the stable, and 
call loudly for his youthful friend. When she 
replied from her box in a soprano honyhnhnm, 
Bony would come up at his cumbrous trot and 
wait outside the door, with frequent neighs, till 
the little filly was allowed to join him. 

At last a day came when Bony, now a rejuve- 





nated animal, was put in harness once more to! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


draw a moderate load. On this occasion he 
gave himself the airs of a colt, and when asked 
to start the wagon, he moved off at a fine burst 
of speed. It really seemed as if he wished to 
show his gratitude for past favors, and to solicit 
a continuance of the same. When Bony was 
put to bed that night, after being furnished with a 
bountiful bran mash, the whole household were 
loud in his praise. 

Afterward, through no fault of his, certain 
‘thitches” occurred in the light work that Bony 
was called upon to perform. He had two drivers, 


Jonas, a tall young man, and Rollo, a short, 
stubby boy. 
| Bony. 
Aged and broken-down though he was, he had 
a high spirit, and occasionally a flash in his eye, 
which suggested that he had done some wild 
He was very nervous, and 


Neither of them understood old 


deeds in his youth. 













OLD BONY. 


when Jonas yelled “Whoa!” or “Get up!” at 
him in a loud, rude voice, Bony became irritated 
and alarmed. Once he balked in the barn-yard, 
refusing to move a load of manure, while Jonas 
slapped him with the reins, and shouted maledic- 
tion and encouragement. 

Then Rollo performed the one clever act of 
his life. He plucked a handful of grass and 
gave it to Bony by way of changing the current 
of his thoughts. Then, with a gentle pat, Rollo 
remarked, persuasively, ‘“‘Get up, Bony!” and 
the old horse “got up,” and took the load with 
him. But Rollo was a.poor driver, for-his hand 
on the reins was heavy, and that fretted Bony 
sadly. 

Sometimes the three, Bony, Jonas and Rollo, 
were set to ‘cultivate’ or weed a potato patch. 
Bony pulled the plow; Jonas held the handle 
and directed it, and Rollo drove Bony. This 
arrangement did not work well at all. 

Rollo’s heavy hand made Bony frantic. He 
would drag the plow so fast that Jonas could not 
keep it from veering now to this side, now to the 
other, with the effect of destroying a large 
number of my most promising potato plants. 
Then Jonas was angry with Rollo, Rollo blamed 
Bony, and all three reached a state of sweat and 
excitement. 

Sometimes Bony settled the matter by running 
away, plow and all, to the barn, while Jonas 
and Rollo followed sheepishly with long tales of 
Bony’s duplicity. The truth is, Bony was too 
smart for them. 

Jonas was one of the men who hang harness 
on the floor, and never know exactly where to 
find the halter. As neither halter nor harness 
was ever at hand, Bony was often left naked and 
unrestrained while Jonas hunted about. The 
result was that Bony, carefully watching his 
chance out of one corner of his venerable eye, 
frequently made a dart for the stable door, and 
was off to the pasture or garden. 

Finally, the differences between the three had 
reached such a pitch that I wished I could pro- 


mote Bony to the post of foreman, and put Jonas | 


and Rollo under his or- 
ders. As this could not 
be, I adopted the other 
alternative. I sent Jonas 
and Rollo away, and 
obtained in their stead 
one complete man, who 
was ineurably neat and 
orderly. 

He proved also to be 
a good driver, having a 
light hand on the reins. 
With him Bony agreed 
capitally. To be sure, 
the old horse had to 
relinquish the fun of 
running away; but, on 
the other hand, there 
was no hauling on his 
mouth, no shouting of 
commands and imprecations—nothing to disturb 
his nervous system. 

But winter was coming on, there were more 
than enough horses in the stable, grain was high, 
Bony was old. We debated about putting him 
out of the way; but whenever we came—as we 
did about once a week—to a solemn resolution of 
this kind, Bony seemed to get wind of it—perhaps 
through the medium of his little friend, the 
chestnut filly. He thereupon made such a display 
of vigor as to extort a new lease of life. 

The latest occasion of this kind was when, 
after a cold snap of several days’ duration, Bony 
seemed to be a trifle stiffer in the hind legs than 











was customary with him. Using this symptom 
as a pretext, we hardened our hearts once more, 
and sentenced the old horse to death. 

It happened that on the day before the one 
appointed for his taking off there was sudden 
occasion to drive to the railroad. As no other 
horse was conveniently at hand, I took Bony. 
Now Bony, despite his age, and despite that vast 
experience which he must have had in his 
mysterious past life, was very much afraid of 
the cars. 

As we approached the station, a train was 
coming in. Bony’s head went up in the air, his 
long ears were pricked forward, he increased his 
speed to a fast trot; thence to a gallop; and in a 
trice he had the bit in his teeth, or in some other 
inaccessible spot, and was fairly running away. 
It was ridiculous ; it was even a little dangerous ; 
but most of all it was heroic, magnificent. Finally, 
with much pulling and hauling, 
I brought the old fellow down 
to a walk. 

After this exploit there could 
be no question of killing him. 
To destroy a horse that had 
strength and spirit enough to 
run away would be absurd. 

Bony still stands in the stable ; 








his coat is smiboth and glossy, and the fire in his 

eye unquenched. I believe that he will live to crop 

the grass which shall grow upon my grave. 
Henry CHILDS MERWIN. 
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The Hero of Skillét’s Peak. 


A boy finds what he sought and some 
other things besides. 


OME, Pig! Here, Pig! - He-r-e!” 
Mrs. Wileover called, in a 
shrill voice, as she stood in the 
back door of a log house upon a 
mountainside in Oregon. She 
bore in her hands a tin dish con- 
taining quite liberal and savory 
fragments from the breakfast-table. 

“Drat that dog! Why don’t he come? I 
haven’t time to waste washing-day. H-e-r-e, 
Pig!” 

A smothered bark answered. She looked 
about. There was Pighead, the brachhound, 
not eight rods away on the hillside, with half of 
his ugly body rammed as far down a woodchuck 
hole as he could force it, his hinder parts wrig- 
gling enthusiastically to drive, apparently for the 
purpose of driving him deeper. 

Pighead knew that he was called to breakfast ; 
but he could eat at any time, while that wood- 
chuck—if there was one in the yawning hole he 
had excavated by sev- 
eral days’ intermittent 
digging—ought to be ‘ 
caught now. ‘So he 
barked his answer to 
Mrs. Wileover, and 
did not even with- 
draw his head to look 
at her. 

Mrs. Wileover was 
exasperated. She set 
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down the dish violently, 
put her hands to her 
hips, and called to her 
son, who was sitting on a 
log, cleaning a rifle, with 
stock, lock and_ barrel 
strewn about him: 

“Willie, I do wish you 
would shoot that dog! He’s the obstinatest, 
ugliest, most provoking brute I ever laid eyes 
on. Start him out of that! I’m hurried and 
worried with the washing.” 

Willie arose reluctantly, picked up a stone, 
and flung it so expertly that Pighead jerked him- 
self out with a sharp yelp, circled cautiously to 
the door-step with his tail tucked between his 
hind legs, and began to discharge his duty of 
removing broken victuals. If the superior powers 
interfered thus, that woodchuck must be reprieved 
—temporarily. 

Pighead was like an 
Byron’s 


short - legged, eared 
Like Lord 


elephant, ugly of form. 
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Pirate, he possessed a character “linked with one 
virtue and a thousand crimes.” Among his 
crimes were sucking eggs, burying bones in Mrs. 
Wileover’s flower-beds, negligence in chasing 
poultry and pigs from the garden, tracking mud 
upon freshly-mopped floors, and various other 
sins. His one virtue, was an almost miraculously 
sagacious nose. 

Set him upon track of anything mortal, and— 
provided he would undertake the job—no speed 
could escape, no strength outtire, no cunning 
baffle his slow, malignant, persistent pursuit. 
Here the obstinacy that had earned him his 
name of Pighead became a virtue. As Mrs. 
Wileover often said, he was “the sottest creature 
in Oregon” when he once got started after any- 
thing. 

But he was discreet beyond patience. If you 
wanted a fighting dog, he wasn’t at all your ideal. 
It was his business to track game, your business 
to kill it; and he didn’t propose to risk so much 
as a scratch of his nose or ears in tackling any- 
thing more dangerous than a rabbit. Not if he 
knew himself, which he invariably did. 

Having cleaned his rifle, Willie buckled on a 
cartridge-belt, stuck a butcher-knife through a 
loop, put a prodigious lunch in one of his pockets, 
caught Pighead, secured his company by tying 
a stout cord to his neck, and started for the 
secretest mountain lairs, having a big scheme 
in his head—no less than tracking and killing a 
mountain-lion that had preyed upon several 
young pigs, and even committed audacious 
murder upon a calf born upon the mountainside, 
before it could be found and brought home to 
safety in the corral. 

Arriving at the place where the calf had been 
assassinated, Willie tried to put Pighead upon 
the track of the assassin. Pighead filibustered 
against the adoption of that resolution. He 
moved to adjourn; to take up the regular order 
of rabbit business; to go into committee of the 
woodchuck hole; to take up a special order of 
deer-tracking, or anything else except chasing 
mountain-lions. He tried to break a quorum, 
but the string was too stout. He fairly talked in 
an eloquent, dumb way, remonstrating against 
the peril, toil and uncertainty of hunting moun- 
tain-lions; but he was sternly overruled by the 
chair. 

Pighead knew that mountain-lions are specially 
fond of dog, and he didn’t propose to risk his 
precious body in their company with only a 
boy to defend him. He bristled his hair, whim- 
pered, and shook with terror whenever Willie 
forced his nose to the lion-track. 

Finally Willie cut a long, limber, cruel switch, 
and lashed the hound once or twice, jerking him 
back to the trail by the cord whenever he 
attempted to turn aside. Presently Pighead 
reasoned that the lion was probably two or three 
miles away, whereas the whip was within a yard 
of his hams; his obstinacy yielded to discretion ; 
he summoned up a compelled valor, and led off 
on the track. 

One eye and one ear of Pighead were cockel 
cautiously ahead against the bloody murder in 
front, the other eye and ear cocked apprehen- 
sively backward against the torturing goad be- 
hind. He was taking good care not to get the 
full length of the string away from his young 
master’s protection, in case they should find any 
lion. 

Gradually, as they proceeded into the wilder 
ravines without encoun- 
tering anything danger- 
ous, Pighead’s courage 
rose and his _ pride 
mounted in demonstra- 
ting the infallibility of 
his wonderful nose. 
After awhile he grew 
so half-eager that Willie 
removed the cord, so 
that they got on much 
more comfortably, much 
more rapidly, too. 

The dog began to 
exert his extraordinary 
skill, no longer follow- 
ing the devious track 
through every tangled 
thicket or rock -strewn 
chasm, but choosing the 
easiest lines of travel, 
with short cuts across 
bends. 

He seemed to hold the scent over many yards 
of distance, and to divine, with never-failing 
shrewdness, exactly where the fierce night- 
prowler was going. Always he recovered the 
trail ut convenient intervals, and announced it 
with bristling back and rumbling growls. 

A little after noon they reached a wild and 
almost inaccessible part of the mountain, rarely 
visited by man. In some old century a continent- 
overlooking pinnacle had thundered down from 
its hill-buttressed base, and rained disordered 
heaps, huge blocks and strewn splinters of granite 
in wild chaos over a thousand acres of basin. 
Melting snows had filled all the labyrinthine 
hollows with pools, morasses and watery bogs. 
Over all had grown a tangle of thick serub, with 
here and there a pine-tree or cluster of old cedars. 

Somewhere in this almost impenetrable chaos 
Willie expected to find the lion’s lair. Before 
entering it he halted in an open space to rest and 
eat his lunch. 

While eating, Pighead showed signs of growing 
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uneasiness. He would pause from snapping up | night should come before he reached home. The | 
a morsel of food, point his nose toward the | vast and lonely chaos upon whose border he was | go into the clothes-press straight as a string, and system more ruthless than the tsar’s. 


swamp and whine. Presently he cowered close 
to Willie, trembling. Being driven a little off and 
given a bone, he frequently ceased gnawing to 
scent the air and growl. 

Willie noticed this as his 
own appetite abated, and 
regretted stopping. 

“The cowardly fool dog,” 
he thought, “is getting 
seared while we wait. Per- 
haps he will be worthless 
when I want to go on. If 
I hadn’t halted, he would 
have kept up his courage 
while it was hot with exer- 
cise.” 

He was about to start 
from his seat on a rock, 
and was reaching down to 
pick up hig rifle, when Pig- 
head emi! a_ piercing 
shriek of fear, and leaped 
against his master for pro- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


at work no doubt harbored several families of 
lions, beside a grizzly bear or two, and wolves, 


| wildeats and other savage beasts. The male 


mate of the slain lioness 
might appear at any mo- 


ment. 
Pighead added to his 
anxiety After venting his 


vengeance upon the slain, — 
as soon as he was certain 
they were slain,—by tug- 
ging viciously at their 
throats until kicked off, the 
dog suddenly became timid 
again. At frequent inter- 
vals he lifted his sagacious 
nose, sniffed the swamp air 
suspiciously, and plainly 
evinced anxiety and fear. 
Once or twice he whined 
long and plaintively. 

These lugubrious warn- 
ings shook the boy’s nerves. 


walk right through the middle of it, but it’s more 
than likely just I’m turning round to come out, 
and when both my hands is full, then I’m caught 


great horrid pestering boy hold a girl he was 
trying to hector. Or worse still, when I’m in the 
biggest hurry, they’ll hook right into my clothes 
and tear a great ugly hole, or come down across 
my hand till they bring blood, just as if they were 
trying to pay off old scores.” 

“And do they never seem to want to draw you 
toward them like old friends, that they may show 
how much they think of you?” asked Aunt 
Serena. 

“They may some folks, but they don’t me,” 
snapped Aunt Joanna. ‘‘For my part I think 
there’s a sight of human nature in hooks and 
eyes.” Frances A. Davis. 


——— 


The Sultan at Home. 


by my back hair and held fast, just as I’ve seen a | 
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“Sometimes I think I’ll outwit ’em, and then I | repressive as that of Russia and a secret police 


At present 
grand vizier and ministers are mere figureheads. 
Guided only by his chief of police, a few ignorant 

| priests and certain nondescript hangers-on, the 

sultan’s rule is absolute. 


The Unofficial Government at Yildiz. 


| ‘These palace favorites are responsible for many 


internal abuses, and they introduce an element 
of confusion into the foreign relations of the 
empire as well. It is hard for an ambassador, 
even, to reach the sultan without their connivance. 
Under such conditions bribery flourishes. Great 
sums are demanded for an interview with the 
“Refuge of the World,” and chamberlains and 
mollahs at Yildiz speedily grow rich. 

Intelligent and progressive Turks are naturally 
| dissatisfied. Hence the sultan’s apprehensions, 
| and hence the fact that foreigners find it easier to 
gain access to him than his own subjects do. 

Abdul-Hamid is, curiously enough, the son of 
an Armenian woman. Neither his face nor his 
manner, as one sees him when he is most at ease, 





tection. The shock upset The solitude seemed 
Willie. He fell backward 
to the ground. 

As he fell he saw a 
tawny mass soar over the 
low serub, and the moun- uncanny sounds and scented | 
tain lioness they had been tracking alighted, | unseen danger. The insufficiency of the boy’s | 





HOW FAST WOULD IT COME? 


balancing, upon a log not thirty feet distant, | own senses made the mysterious acuteness of | “ 
| step of the broad incline that stretches from one | sultan wears European dress. 


emitting a frightfully fierce and menacing scream. | those of the dog seem more alarming. 

The startled lad had barely time to note that; Having finished skinning the dead beasts, he | 
she looked the embodiment of murderous fury— | folded the skins in a compact bundle and lashed | 
ears laid flat back, claws projecting, teeth all | it to his shoulders with his cord, so as to leave | 


drowned in an eternal | o 
silence that impressed him | 7 
with a sense of awfulness. | 
Yet the dog evidently heard | @ 


is that of the Turk. He is short in stature, 
Wis ETWEEN the Yildiz Palace and | spare of figure, with a complexion like wrinkled 
Se the Hamidieh Mosque visitors | parchment, large features, gray eyes and thin, 
% to Constantinople are wont to | dark hair and beard. Languid and low-voiced 
gather, on Fridays, to see the in repose, he easily rouses, and then speaks quickly 
ruler of Turkey and “Pontiff of | and moves with an abruptness that suggests 
Mussulmans” go to prayer. | disordered nerves. 

His private guard lines every | Except for the imperial turban, or fez, the 
He speaks French 
structure to the other, two hundred yards distant. fluently ; but custom prescribes that the Padishah 
Cavalry command the approaches. It is a stern | (“Father of the King’) shall conform the 


espionage that one who joins the waiting throng | world’s usage to the sacred languages, and con- 
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showing, tail lashing her lithe body—when she 
settled upon her haunches to spring. He grabbed 
his rifle and swung it to his shoulder. 

But Willie’s brain reeled, his heart throbbed up 


the rifle wavered like a wind-blown leaf, and he 
did not dare to fire until certain of his aim. He 
tried mightily to swallow the lump in his throat, 
and to steady his shaking nerves. 

That thing on the log was not the sort of thing 
he had come into the wilderness to hunt for. He 
had calculated on finding the lioness in her lair, 
somewhere in the mountain fastnesses. She was 
to be discovered standing upon a rock, or crouched 
in a tree, at a safe distance. She was to lash her 
tail, growl and keep her eyes on the dog, while 
he would rest his rifle against a tree or rock, 
take deliberate aim, and shoot her through the 
brain. 

Her turning to hunt him in this way was such 
an altogether different thing that it upset the 
lad’s ideas. He hadn’t any ready-made plan that 
fitted the occasion. He felt sorry he came; sorry 
that he hadn’t told his father or mother that he 
was coming, but had simply asked to go a-hunt- 
ing, leaving them to suppose that he would hunt 
for rabbits, or, perhaps, try for a deer. 

Being an imaginative, ambitious boy of fifteen 
years, he had kept secret his great scheme of 
killing a mountain-lion, to be revealed only when 
he should return home in triumph with the pelt, to 
be hailed and forgiven as the boy hero of Skillett’s 
Peak. And now his mangled remains would 
strew the mountainside! No, stop, there weren’t 
going to be any remains—what the lioness didn’t 
eat, wolves would find and finish! 

The lioness delayed her leap. Never having 
heard that the female who deliberates is lost, she 
hesitated whether to choose the paralyzed boy or 
the crouching dog. 

Just as she raised her head to leap, the waver- 
ing sights of the rifle caught the little spot of 
lighter fur on her breast, and Willie fired before 
the aim was lost, at the same time scrambling 
aside with a yell of dismay. 

At that short distance the heavy slug struck 
with the force of a ton weight, tearing through 
her tough, muscular body from end to end. Such 
a blow would check a wild bull in full charge. 
The leaping mass quivered and shrank in the 
air, and fell short of its intent. 

While yet the cloud of smoke was breaking, 
Willie snapped another cartridge into place, and 
moved around in the edge of the thicket, watching 
the dying convulsions of the mountain terror. 
His foot hit a soft lump. “Wow! Phsit!” He 
stumbled and fell again, yelling with fright. 

But rising, lo, it was only a kitten! but little 
larger than a house-cat, snug in a bed of leaves. 

Yo doubt it was the presence of her young that 
made the lioness so ready for fight. 

Willie’s impulse was to catch the pretty little 
creature; but while he was taking off his coat to 
throw over it, Pighead rushed in. Here was a 
little one that he could kill easily ! 

Mistaken valor! The little one rolled upon its 
back and plied claws and teeth so efficiently that 
Pighead let go and fled, yelping grievously and 
caressing his lacerated nose and ear with his 
paws. Nevertheless, the one grip he had given 
so injured the kitten that Willie thought best to 
kill it. 

It took over two hours to skin the beasts. No 
doubt Willie could have done it quicker, being 
expert; but he wanted to do a neat job, to make 
a rug of the skins. 

While at work he was troubled with unheroic 
thoughts: First, remorse for having deceived his 
parents; second, a strange sense of peril, due 
partly to his narrow escape from an awful death. 

He was miles from home, with a difficult and 
perhaps dangerous route to travel, especially if 





| both hands free for using his rifle, and hurried 
| away. 


Pighead plainly was glad to go. 
On the return journey the dog often halted, 


| scented the air backward, and growled 
to the Adam’s apple in his throat, the muzzle of | 


or whined. Willie was sure they were 
followed by some stealthy enemy. He 
gradually worked himself into a most 
unheroic funk, though naturally a brave 
lad, and hurried his pace until he 
dripped with sweat and was almost ex- 
hausted. 

At last they emerged from a ravine 
and stood upon the mountainside, in 
plain view of the clearing and the 
cabin. Willie felt an immense relief. 
Pighead looked back and barked clam- 
orous defiance at the danger past. 

Looking back while he breathed, 
Willie saw, an eighth of a mile behind, 
a dark mass leap up from the bushes 
on their trail to the top of a rock, and a 
mountain-lion stood for a moment in 
clear view against the twilight sky. 
Then it leaped down again and disap- 
peared. How fast would it come? 

Now thoroughly frightened, Willie 
ran for home. Just as he passed the 
last thicket to enter a cleared field, one } 
of the farm hogs tore out with a loud 
“Woof!” and the boy hero of Skillett’s 
Peak ran shrieking for the house, only 
ceasing his cries when his father came 
out of the barn as he passed and laughed 
at him. But presently, after hearing 
his story, Mr. Wileover gravely re- 
proved his foolish ambition, that might 
have broken his mother’s heart. 





After all, it was Pighead that became the hero | 
of Skillett’s Peak. The way the story gui ww be | 
told, it was Pighead’s extraordinary intelligence | 


and the prudent cunning of his valor that received 
credit for the lion-killing. Of course no boy of 
fifteen could have done it without the dog, and 
great was the fame of that lucky beast among 
all the hunters of the region. 


So he became sure of a well-nourished age; for | 


Mrs. Wileover could never feel too grateful to 
that noble animal, whose courage, sagacity and 
fidelity, she believed, had preserved the life of 
her dear son. L. J. BATES. 





Hooks and Eyes. 


“T wish to goodness I hadn’t a hook nor an eye 
on a single dress of mine, and I hope if I ever 
have another, you’ll tell me of it!” 

“Why, Joanna, what’s the matter?” said Aunt 
Serena, calmly, as she looked up from her work 
to see Aunt Joanna emerge from the clothes- 
press. In her hand was a large calico bag filled 
to its utmost, and her iron-gray hair hung in 
strings over her flushed face. 

“You wouldn’t ask, ‘What’s the matter?’” 
said Aunt Joanna, depositing her burden on the 
lounge, and falling down quite exhausted beside 
it, “if you’d been hung up in that clothes-press 
for the last half-hour working for dear life to get 
unhooked. You can’t carry anything by hooks 
and eyes, nor have it alongside of ’em, but what 
they’ll lay hold of it. I declare they make me 
think of what I’ve heard of old Job Golder. 
Father used to say old Job wanted to own all the 
land that joined him, and his own sister that 
almost never spoke harm of anybody said, ‘Job 
always did want the whole world and part of the 
Isle of Shoals.’ ” 

Then, as Aunt Joanna glanced into the little 
looking-glass that hung in its wooden frame over 
the table, she was again reminded of her griev- 
ances, and continued : 


must bear. A single suspicious movement of the 
hand, a peculiarity of costume which might serve 
to conceal a weapon, may lead to arrest or 


THe SULTAN OF TuRKEy. 


ejection. Tradition requires the sultan to visit 
the mosove; but this act, like others of his, is 
controlled by a terror tii: never leaves him, the 
fear of assassination. 

Dread of his people dictates the sultan’s abode. 
Most beautiful of his palaces is Dolmabaghcheh, 
on the Bosphorus; but crowded streets pass its 
very doors, and boats that carried conspirators 
might threaten its water-front. The Yildiz (Star) 
Palace is far from “‘palatial.”” On the other 
hand, it crowns the highest hill in Constantinople, 
and it is easy of defence. 
loyal by large pay and frequent gifts, watch all 
the roads that lead to it. One who was unaccom- 
panied or without authority would risk his life if 
he passed its gates. 


A Prisoner in a Palace. 


On the third floor of the palace lives the sultan. 
Osman Pasha, the defender of Plevna, now 
| grand chamberlain and chief of the secret police, 


master with every safeguard. 

The sultan’s food is prepared by chosen per- 
sons, cooked in sealed vessels, within locked 
rooms, and tasted before it is served tohim. The 
water he drinks is brought from a distance in 


reached by a ladder, which he draws up after 
him. 
Born in 1842, in 1876 Abdul-Hamid IT. 


The new ruler inaugurated his reign by proclaim- | 
ing a constitution and establishing a parliament. 
Both measures were popular. Able and honest 


empire. 
one way and another Abdul-Hamid rid himself 


of advisers who favored it. The vision of consti- | 
| tutional government faded before a censorship as | 








Loyal troops, kept | 


occupies the lower floors, and surrounds his royal | 


| versation with him must be carried on in Turkish 
| or Arabic through an interpreter. Once past 
| the guards, a guest’s reception at the palace is 
informal and quite cordial, even in spite 
of this confusion of tongues. The 
sultan seats his visitor, himself lights a 
cigarette for him, and often prolongs 
} the interview until necessity ends it. 

Truth compels me to own that Abd- 
ul-Hamid’s utterances are not always 
edifying. He is, I think, a man of 
considerable native ability. Law, how- 
ever, forbids members of the imperial 
family to take any part in public 
business, and condemns them to abso- 
| lute seclusion during the life of the 
sovereign ; so that a sultan comes to the 
throne with little education and less 
knowledge of men and affairs. 

At this very time Reshad-Effendi, 
the sultan’s youngest brother and prob- 
able successor, is confined in the palace 
| of the Cheragan. He is not allowed to 

receive a book, letter or newspaper, 
much less a visitor, from the outer 
| world. Officers of the court are his 
| only intimates, and the petty interests 
of the palace are necessarily the only 
subjects that employ their minds. 
The present sultan endured the same 
isolation. It naturally follows that, 
| though Abdul-Hamid is a hard worker, 
he has no clear idea of the comparative 
| value of things, and wastes much time 
on trifles. A new item of harbor regu- 
lations or a police report of a drunkards’ 
squabble is as likely to receive his 
| personal attention as is a question involving 
the whole empire. 


How the Sultan Spends his Day. 





He rises at six o’clock, a»d labors with clerks 
and secretaries until noon, when he breakfasts. 
Then he goes for a drive, or a row on the lake in 
the palace park, and returning, gives audience 
until eight. At that hour he dines, as a rule 
alone. 

Sometimes in the evening the sultan, who is 
fond of light operatic music, plays duets on the 
| piano with one of his younger children. For 
| other recreation, he studies odd machines and 
novelties of invention—taking apart a complicated 
clock or, it may be, testing a new kind of rat-trap. 

As the chief prophet of Islam, the head of 
Mohammedanism, Abdul-Hamid is fanatically 
| devoted to his religious faith. Whether any other 
| feature of the national life excites deep interest 
| in him, it is hard to say. 

Superficial observers praise him for establishing 
schools. The truth is, worthless text-books and 
incompetent teachers make these schools almost 
valueless as educational forces. If they served a 
worthy purpose, I fancy their career would be 
ended as arbitrarily as was that of the Turkish 





sealed barrels. He never sleeps two successive parliament. 


nights in the same room, and when the fear of | Thanks to the Sultan’s indifference, the splen- 
death is strongest upon him, he goes to a chamber | did navy of Turkey has rotted at its moorings. 


| Possibly the army enjoys more of his favor. Some 
regiments have been organized and named by 


him. His own guard is quartered within the 





sueceeded his elder brother, the insane Murad V. confines of the Yildiz Palace. 


The troops included, that palace shelters more 
than six thousand men and women. Alone in 
| the crowd, distrustful of those who should stand 


men were sent to the parliament, and it bade | nearest, and surrounded only by the ignorant, 
fair to reform, perhaps to revolutionize, the | the dishonest and the bigoted, Abdul-Hamid is 


a man not to be envied. Events that make 


‘, | om , —T 
For that very reason it was soon suppressed. In | Turkey the shame and scorn of the civilized world 


cast their blackest shadow upon him, a ruler who 
has been wickedly false to his first fair promise. 
Henry A. LEONARD. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


rousing the consciences of the people. A lynching | 


COMPANION. 


and gradually to crush them. The effort was | has a candidate whenever an office is to be filled, 


FEBRUARY 27, 1896. 


murder which occurred just as the recent consti- | made to maintain a strategic line from north 
tutional convention adjourned was denounced by | to south, and to keep the insurgent forces from 


| and who favors or opposes a measure because he 


thinks it will help or hurt his party,—not because 





journals that have hitherto sought support from | 
the lawless element. The convention so framed | 
the constitution as to make anti-lynching legisla- | 
tion obligatory. The legislature is expected to 
enact a stringent measure. It requires courage 
as well as conscience to do what the South 
Carolina papers have done so effectively. 

The London Saturday Review says. 
of Doctor Jameson’s luckless raid on the Seuth | 
African Republic that though the result be 
disappointing, his enterprise was ‘Elizabethan 
in its daring and promptitude.” It ought to be | 
added that there was something Cromwellian in 
the way the Boers crushed the band of marauders. 

A wealthy man died last winter in 
Philadelphia, whose name was not found on one of | 
the lists of patrons to great public charities. But 
large numbers of poor men and women went to | 
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To Amateur Photographers. 


The Companion offers Eight Prizes for , 
the Best Eight Pictures to be sub- 
mitted before July First. 


For the purpose of stimulating interest among | 
amateur photographers, the Youth’s Companion 
offers eight prizes for the best eight photographs 
which shall be submitted under the conditions 
mentioned below. 

THE PRIZES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


First Prize, One Hundred Dollars. his funeral, and it was found that he had been | 
Second Prize, : Fifty Dollars. for years in the habit of secretly giving one-half | 
Third Prize, . Twenty-five Dollars. of his income to help the poor and to make the | 
Fourth Prize, . - + Ten Dollars. world better. His desire to give was equalled by | 
Fifth Prize, - Ten Dollars. his dislike of notoriety. All of his charities were, | 
Sixth Prize, - Ten Dollars. as far as possible, kept secret. He said once to 
Seventh Prize, . Ten Dollars. a friend: 

Eighth Prize, . - Ten Dollars. “When I was a young man I heard Horace 


—_— Greeley say, ‘Never let a day go by in which you 
don’t warm somebody’s life.’ 


“T hadn’t money to give then. How could I 


CONDITIONS. 


crossing it. It has proved impossible to do this; | it is right or wrong,—he is a boss. 
and the fact that a considerable part of the; That leader is a statesman who regards faith- 
insurgent soldiers are well mounted, while the | fulness to political principle as a better recom- 
cavalry arm of the Spanish is weak, has counted | mendation for a candidate than faithfulness to 
against the plans of the Spanish commanders. | himself or to any other leader. He guides his 
Few things can be more futile than the pursuit | course by the answer to the question, Which way 
of mounted guerillas by infantry. is right? rather than, Which way will give our 
In the recent operations in the western prov-| party the offices once more? He would rather 
inees, the aim of the insurgents has been to} lose the opportunity to carry out the party policy 
cripple the government by destroying the rich | by being beaten at the polls, than by the treach- 
sugar plantations which furnish it a large part of erous timidity of men who hesitate to keep their 
its revenue. The insurgent forces, sometimes in | political promises, through fear of the result upon 
small bands and sometimes in armies of consider- | their own ambitions. 
able size, have burned plantations, captured 
scattered garrisons, destroyed railway tracks and | 
bridges, looted towns and carried their raids to | : : 
within a few miles of Havana. | Incident in Gladstone’s Boyhood. 
Reports of the results of particular engagements | 4 gentleman dining at the same table with Mr. 
must be received with distrust, whether they Gladstone ventured to remark that one of his 
come from Spanish or from Cuban sources, as | oldest friends was still living in Liverpool. The 
they are often colored by the sympathies of those | veteran was immediately interested, and in re- 
who send them. The really significant fact is | sponse to an inquiry from him, the name of an aged 
that after a year’s operations the rebellion not | ee who had known him in boyhood was 
only is not suppressed, but has spread over | ®Y¢- 

‘ -, | Mr. Gladstone repeated the name contempla- 
practically the whole island. The new Spanish | tively, tried hard to mae the friend of his auth. 
commander will have about two months before | anq finally declined to acknowledge him as an 
the rainy season will interrupt military move-| early acquaintance. 
ments. The company were amused by the earnestness 
| and vigor with which Mr. Gladstone disclaimed all 
| knowledge or belief in this friend of his boyhood. 
| The gentleman who had introduced the subject 
|, adhered tenaciously to his statement and furnished 
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FUGITIVE. 
The face the most fair to our vision allowed 


No person who makes photography a means of 
livelihood is allowed to compete; the contest is 
for amateurs only. 

A competitor may send any number of pictures, 
of any size or shape, and by any process of pure 
photography, but each picture must be mounted. 

Subjects should be chosen from actual life so 
as best to illustrate the manners, customs, mode 
of living and peculiarities of the people. 

The following subjects will suggest the general 
character of pictures desired: 

Farm Lire. Planting, Harvesting, Sheep-Shear- 
ing, Hop-Picking, Logging, Sugar-Making; 
Old Farm Houses, Kitchen Interiors, Furni- 
ture, Implements. 

VILLAGE LIFE. The Village Store, Town Char- 
acters, The Post-Office at Mail Time, Flower 
Gardens, Picturesque Dooryards, Auctions. 

By THE SEA. Fishermen and Boats, Ships, Rocks 
and Beaches, Surf, Fish Houses, Drying Fish. 

Crry LIFE. Street Scenes, Architecture. 

OvtT-oF-Doors. Landseapes, Forest Interiors, 
Streams, Cloud Effects, Mining Camps, Lum- 
ber Camps, Hunters and Trappers. 


TYPES AND PICTURESQUE CHARACTERS. The 


Soldier, The Sailor, The Farmer, The Fron- | 


tiersman, The Negro, Children, Old People. 





No picture is to be paid for or returned. It 
becomes the property of the Companion. 

Each competitor must enclose in the same pack- 
age with the photographs entered for competition, 
a sealed envelope containing his name and address, 
and any information which he may see fit to add 
regarding any peculiarity in the process or manner 
of working, or other matter of interest. 

The title should be placed on the picture or 
mount, but nothing else. 

The competition will be closed June 30, 1896, and 
the awards will be announced as soon after as 
possible. 
and addressed, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST, 
THE YouTH’s COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, MAss. 
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Current Tonics. 


In an increasing number of states the 
law requires the display of the American flag 
ever every schoolhouse within their borders. 
Kentucky has joined in the patriotic movement 
to make every schoolroom the centre of devotion 
to the Union as well as of zeal for learning. All 
parts of the country may well unite in this simple 
and beautiful recognition of loyalty, till a school- 
house without its flag will be as much of a rarity 
as a schoolhouse without a teacher. 


Not every one can master the various 


Send your pictures in early, prepaid, | 


make anybody’s life warmer? I had plenty of 

fun and courage, so I used to try to give that to 
despondent and discouraged people that I casually 
| met. A hearty word, even a shake of the hand 
helps. But the needy folk increased so fast that 
I had to alter the resolve into not letting an hour 
pass without giving help, and now I see so many | 
around me that all the minutes of the day would 
not be enough to comfort them !” 





is clothed with his countless, kindly deeds.’ 


oe 


ENVY. 


Envy, to which the ignoble mind’s a slave, 
Is emulation in the learn brave. 
Pope. 
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The Cuban Insurrection. 


Just a year ago, in the last week of February, | 
1895, the first shots were fired in the Cuban 
insurrection. This was in Santiago, the eastern 
province, always the centre of discontent, and 
the scene of the first outbreak in the rebellion of | 
1868-78. | 

Both the colonial and the home governments 
were inclined, at the outset, to treat the movement 
lightly. But it has grown more formidable from 
month to month, until Spain has now in the field 
| for its suppression an army of not far from one 
hundred and twenty thousand men ; while sixteen 
cruisers and sloops and twenty-six gunboats 
patrol the coast to prevent the landing of reén- | 
forcements and supplies. | 

Yet during the entire year not a single battle | 
worthy of the name has been fought. The 
insurgents have pursued guerilla tactics, which 
‘have been favored by the mountainous and 
| wooded country. They have operated-usually in 
| small bands, swooping down suddenly upon an 
| unguarded plantation or an exposed point in the 
| Spanish lines, and retreating when confronted by 
too large a force. 

Their knowledge of the country and the 
sympathy felt for them by a large part of the 
| people have told in their favor. Even in the 
| more daring operations of the last few weeks in 
| the western provinces, they have avoided engage- 
ments in the open field. The battles which are 
| reported in the daily despatches are usually only 
| small skirmishes, in which a few men and horses 
| are lost on one side or the other, but nothing 





| of the country is the wonderful and gratifying 
One poor drunkard whom he had rescued, said | Suecess of the new loan. For however men may 
of him, “He does not go naked out of life. He | disagree—and they do disagree as widely as 


| tainty that has lately prevailed in the business 
| world needed to be dispelled by some such 
| occurrence as this suecessful bond issue. That 


| why our great country should not resume its 





| decisive is accomplished. 


| 


When the colonial authorities first appealed to | active in the months preceding a national conven- 
. ; the home government for aid, a few battalions of | tion. In order to maintain their ascendancy they 
problems that from time to time have to do with | infantry only were sent them. The movement | must control their state delegation. The delegates 


Is the face we encounter and lose in the crowd. 

The thought that most thrills our existence is one 

Which, before we can frame it in language, is gone. 
Owen Meredith. | 
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The New Bond Issue. 
The most important event in the recent history 


possible—as to the necessity or expediency of the 
loan, every patriot must be pleased by the evidence 
thus given of the confidence of capitalists in the | 
credit of the nation. 

Were there nothing else to call for national 
congratulation, the bids for the loan prove that 
there are hundreds of millions of dollars ready to 
be put into productive investments. The uncer- 


uncertainty once removed, there is no reason 


magnificent march onward in wealth and pros- 
perity. 

The details of this striking event are known to | 
all. The Secretary of the Treasury asked for | 
one hundred millions; six hundred millions were | 
offered. The last issue of bonds was made at a | 
premium of four and a half per cent. ; the new | 
issue averages about eleven per cent. The! 
former issue was made by contract with a syndi- 
cate; this is made after competition by nearly 
five thousand bidders. 

The object of issuing the new loan was to 
replenish and protect the “gold reserve’ of one 
hundred million dollars, held for the redemption 
of greenbacks, All, or nearly all, who advocate 
the free coinage of silver maintain that the gold 
reserve is unnecessary, and consequently that the 
issue Of Donds is improper. 

But unless further disaster should overtake the 
country, the question of maintaining redemption | 
of greenbacks in gold is now settled for a long | 
time to come. The people may therefore turn 
their attention away from the bitter controversies | 
which the perplexing financial situation has | 
excited, and bend their energies to the solution of | 
more pleasing and profitable problems. 
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Bosses and Statesmen. 


In some states of the Union the bosses are 
active at the present time. They are always 


additional particulars, naming the street in Liver- 
pool where the two boys used to play together. 

“I don’t remember him,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
with a portentous frown. 

“But he remembers you distinetly, and says that 
he is one of the few men who ever have succeeded 
in getting the best of you.” 

“Was it in an argument?” 

“It was an affair of honor over a gooseberry- 
bush, and he asserts with pride that he knocked 
you down and retired victorious.” 

The guests were amused by this picture of a 
rough-and-tumble fight over a gooseberry-bush, 
in which thé juvenile Gladstone had been flogged 
by his antagonist, who was still alive and inclined 
to plume himself upon his exploit in having van- 
quished the future prime minister. 

Mr. Gladstone joined in the mirth, but immedi- 
ately relapsed into silence. The conversation at 
the table was shifted to other subjects, but he 
took no part in it, looking on with a grim face and 
apparently deep in his own thoughts. When every 
one else had forgotten the incident he turned about 
in his chair suddenly, and asked in one of the 
pauses of table talk: 

“What is the age of the old gentleman who has 
tried to make you believe that he got the better of 
me over the gooseberry-bush?” 

The veteran’s age was named. Mr. Gladstone’s 
eyes brightened at once when the figures were 
mentioned. 

“That explains it,” he said. “He was two years 
older than I was when the affair of the gooseberry- 
bush came off.” 

The company laughed heartily over the satisfac- 
tion which the veteran controversialist derived 
from the reflection that if he had been defeated in 
a fight when he was a boy, it was by a rival who 
was his superior in age and physical resources 
and therefore did not involve disgrace. 


~~ 
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Oddity. 

Near the ancient Norman city of Caen there is 
an asylum in which many imbecile and insane folk 
find shelter. In the gray walls are rows of quiet 
little chambers, and one of these was shown last 
summer by a kindly curé to some American visitors 
as the place in which Beau Brummell died. 

“Many English ask to see it,” he said. “I know 
not why. I cannot find what he did to become 
great. He wrote no book, he painted no picture, 
he helped make no good law. What did he leave 
in the world?” 

The American could only reply, “He was an 
oddity. He tried to be eccentric from his boyhood, 
to set the fashion in coats, neckties and manners. 
He amused the court for a time; but in his old age 
he was left here to die, alone and forgotten.” 

“Ah! He was, then, an ‘oddity?’” repeated the 
old man with a puzzled shake of the head. 

The travellers found in another corner of this 
quaint old city a chapel built to the memory of a 
poor Italian, who also, while he lived, was laughed 
at as an eecentric. Francis Bernardone was pos- 








the financial situation. But every observer must | spread quickly from Santiago into Santa Clara, 
have noticed that when there is a division of | and early in March martial law was declared. 
sentiment as to any important financial question, In April General Campos, Spain’s famous 
one side includes the great majority of persons | marshal, was sent out to take command. At | 
who have much to lose, and the other side is | that time the insurgents numbered hardly more | 
composed largely of those who have little or|than four or five thousand men, and _ their | 
nothing to lose. The view of those having large | operations were confined to the two eastern 
interests at stake is usually the conservative | provinces. After a year’s fighting they are now 
view, and is worthy of the respect of all whose | estimated to number seven times as many, and | 
conclusions must be based on anything short of | their operations cover the island. , 
masterful knowledge of the situation. General Campos’s nine months’ administration | 
ee of affairs ended with his recall in January. His | 

The phrase, “The power of the press,”’ is | successor is General Weyler, who is expected to | 
somewhat vague as it is frequently used. It| be more severe and cruel in his treatment of the | 
may be only a glittering abstraction. In South | Cubans. Campos was unfortunate at the outset, | 
Carolina, however, as pointed out by the! because he took command just before the opening | 
Columbia State, there has been a concrete | of the rainy season, when military operations, | 
example of this power. A few newspapers | especially with unacclimated troops, are very 
recognized the duty of denouncing lynchings. | difficult. At one time Campos had nine thousand 
They discharged this duty fearlessly. This was | men in hospitals. He was under the necessity, | 
a striking change from their former custom of , too, of protecting scattered posts and plantations 
“excusing lynchings, and treating the attacks of | with sufficient garrisons to withstand attacks, | 


the outside press as political or sectional assaults, | and his foree was thus weakened and kept | followed if the boss thinks it will help him to | 


to be resisted and resented.” continually on the d_fensive. 
This action of what the Columbia State calls | The Spanish plan of campaign has been to con- | 
the “better journals’ had a marked effect in! fine the insurgents within the eastern provinces, 


sessed with one idea—that God had called him to 
give his life to the poor. 
He accepted the call, and in doing it gave up all 


| must owe their election to the boss, who in his 
| turn expects that they will place their votes at his 
| disposal to be cast for the candidates whom he 


| will designate at his pleasure. 

In several states the delegates have already 
been selected by the bosses. They will be elected 
when the conventions meet. Since no one really 
knows which candidate any one of the bosses 
prefers, it follows that the people are not to be 
allowed to express their own preference. ‘They 
will leave that to the boss. 

There are two classes of political and party 
leaders—bosses and statesmen. How are we to 
tell them apart? The test is a simple one. 

The statesman’s main object is to carry certain 
principles into practice, and the success of his | 
party in the election is merely a means to that 
end. 

To the boss the election itself is the object—to 
be carried if the party has subserviently adopted | 
his candidates, to be lost if it has rejected them. | 
The policy announced before the election is to be | 





succeed at the next election: otherwise to be 
evaded, and the promise broken. 
Here, then, is the test. The party leader who 


care for comfort, dress and all the ordinary con- 
ventions of life. He worked as a day-laborer to 
feed the starving. He ministered to criminals in 
prisons, he nursed the lepers. He was passion- 
ately fond of music, of trees and of animals, and 
had the gay temperament of a boy. 

When he was worn out with labor, he went into 





| the woods or played on his violin and sang joy- 
| fully, and was so glad in his work and in his trust 


in God that commonplace people thought him mad. 
But his influence was so great that it lifted the 
church in whose communion he lived to higher 
views of duty; and so many were his disciples that 
when the Black Death swept over Europe thou- 
sands of them perished while serving as nurses to 
the victims of the plague. 

No matter what our sectarian belief, we must 
pay homage to the noble, sincere work of Francis 
of Assisi. 

Eccentricity is often admired, and to the thought- 
less it is supposed to indicate strength of intellect. 
It is well, however, to remember that there are 
two reasons for oddity: a high, absorbing purpose, 
which makes its possessor disregard the ordinary 
rules of dress and the conventionalities of society, 

and a silly desire to gain notoriety by disregarding 
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them. The noble race-horse, straining toward the | 


goal, has not the prosaic action of the ordinary 
horse; but neither has the wretched circus-hack, 
that, devoid of the useful qualities of his kind, is 
made to dance*to attract the notice or the laughter 
of the thoughtless crowd. 


°* 





TO LOOK AFTER HIM. 
George Dyer, an English scholar and poet of the 


first part of this century, is less remembered for | 
his work than for his large acquaintance with the | 


best men of his time. Charles Lamb was very 


fond of him, and he, among others, took delight in | 
affectionate chaffing of one whose thoughts were | 


always among the clouds. Many were the stories 


told of Dyer’s adventures and misadventures, all 


due to his absence of mind. 

He was at one time a Baptist minister, and that | 
he could be effectually gulled is evident from an 
incident relating to his office. A mischievous 
friend who was talking with him remarkedcasually, 
concerning some circumstance: “You know, Dyer, 
that was before you drowned the woman.” 

“J never drowned any woman!” was the indig- 
nant answer. 

“Haven’t you forgotten? Don’t you remember 
the day when, after a baptism, you calmly left the 
woman in the water?” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Dyer, looking extremely 
troubled. ‘You are joking. It could not be!” 


But that he evidently thought it could be made | 


up the joke of the matter. 

Charles Lamb used to say that, one afternoon, 
Dyer missed the way to his house, found a river 
before him, walked through it up to the waist, and 
came in dripping like amermaid. Another jeering 
friend declared that on leaving his own house 
Dyer, who could not find his hat, turned a small 
coal-scuttle over his head, and walked happily 
away with it. 

But this ill-equipped scholar, who did not know 
how to cope with life, at last, by happy accident, 
found some one to lift the burden with him. A 
kind woman, the widow of a solicitor who owned 
the chambers opposite his, watched his going in 
and out, and “saw his quiet, harmless ways.” As 
she afterward said, in her Devonshire dialect, she 


“could not abear to see the peure gentleman so | 


neglected.” 

So she made acquaintance with him, invited him 
across to her rooms, and gave him tea and hot 
muffins “comfortable-like.” At one of these enter- 
tainments, when the guest was expressing his 
gratitude, she observed: ‘Yes, Mr. Dyer, sir, you 
do want some one to look after you.” 

“Will you be that one?” he asked. 

“Well, sir, I don’t say but what I’ve thought of 
it; but you must speak to your friends, and if they 
approve —” 

The friends in question were at first alarmed at 
the picture instantly conjured up in their minds of 
a “designing widow” who had “buried” three 
husbands; but they found her so simple, so open 
and so evidently kind-hearted that their fears were 
soon laid to rest. The two were married, and 
thereafter the lucky scholar had a guardian leal 
and true to stand between him and the trials of life. 
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AN HONORABLE VEGETABLE. 


The nutritious and wholesome onion occasionally 
finds its vindicators. At the thriving Montana 
city of Anaconda there is a dining club, called the 
Anaconda Onion Society. Its first feast was re- 
cently given with distinguished success. 

Down the centre of the hall, says the Anaconda 
Standard, was set a long table, with covers for all 
the guests. At each plate was a large and juicy 
onion; in the middle of the table was an array of | 
meats, bread, fruit-crackers, cheese and other | 
things. 

At one end of the hall floated the standard of the 
club in proud conspicuousness. It consisted of a 
pole surmounted by a string of the vegetables 
from which the society takes its name. On the 
wall hung this motto, beautifully wrought: 


IN ONION THERE IS STRENGTH. 


Each member wore a pretty boutonniére of little 
onions. The occasion was greatly enjoyed by all 
the participants, and the society hopes to do much 
to restore the onion to the honor and esteem of 
the world. 

In Montana, as well as on the whole of the 
Pacific slope, the onion attains a deliciousness of 
quality which is comparatively unknown on the 
eastern side of the continent. If the people of the 
East could have onions as good as those of Mon- 
tana and California, itis possible that the Anaconda 
Onion Society might find imitators in the East. 
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WERE THEY BOTH RUDE? 


A senator of the United States, a man who has 
been in public life for many years, and who has 
never been regarded as of a hasty or belligerent 
temper, sometimes narrates to his friends an inci- 
dent which amuses them by its unlikeness to any- 
thing they would have expected from him. 

He was travelling on a German railway, and was 
one of three persons who were locked into a small 
compartment, which had two windows. 

At one of the windows sat the senator, while at 
the other sat a “big-mustached, warlike” man, 
apparently some member of the resident nobility. 
The American had his window open, and was 
gazing at the landscape and sniffing the air, when 
all at once the man with the soldierly mustache 
rose, stepped forward, and without a word of 
apology, put down the window. 


The senator was astonished, of course ; but what | 


could he say? There are some kinds of insolence 
which it is hard to know how to deal with. 
However, the American statesman rose to the | 
oceasion. Instead of undoing what the German 
had done, he stepped to that gentleman’s seat and 
put his window up. 
Whether this was in all respects a proper thing 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


One thing is certajn; it was now the second man’s 
turn to be astonished. His mouth remained shut, 
and his window remained open. 

Throughout the scene, so far as can be gathered 
from the Washington Post, where we find the story, 
not a word was uttered on either side. 


AT THE RIGHT MOMENT. 


What Thackeray called “‘belated wit” is worth- 
less wit, no matter how delicate its quality, while 
the right thing said at the right moment for its 
saying may have the greatest practical value. An 
illustration of this activity of mind and the happy 
results is given by Charles K. Tuckerman in his 
| “Personal Recollections of Notable People :” 


I was once, when a small boy, packed in a dense 
| crowd at ay litical moches in Faneuil Hall when 
Webster held forth, and I came near being crushed 
to death—a igmy ~~ | giants—as the standing 
multitude within th hi, pressed by those who 
were endeavoring = dR. - rom without, began to 
sway to and fro, a solid mass of human bodies, as 
Hah less to counteract the movement as if Faneuil 

1, the “Cradle of Liberty,” was being rocked 
by an earthquake. 

aie orator was in the midst of a stirring appeal, 

rging the necessity for individual exertion and 
= inchin atriotism to avert the dangers that 
threatened the —- party whose principles he 
espoused, when he perceived the terrible sway of 
the packed assembly and the imminent danger 
that might ensue. 

Webster stopped short in the middle of a sen- 
tence, advanced to the edge of the platform, and 
in a stentorian voice of command cried out, “Let 
| each man stand firm!’ 

The effect was instantaneous. Each man stovd 

firm; the great, heaving mass of ng breath 0 ained 
its equilibrium, and save the long brea’ relief 
om. lled the air, perfect stillness ensued. 
hat,” exelaimed the great orator, “is what we 
i, Se ae apt an illustration of 
the principle he was expounding that the vast 
assembly responded with deafening cheers. 


NOT THE SAME. 


A terse and clever characterization was that by 
which Béranger, the poet, summed up Victor 
Hugo’s relation to the great republican spirit of 
France. Hugo, although it is said that he was not 
a republican at the very beginning of his career, 
| became a most enthusiastic and outspoken one. 
He represented the pictorial, dramatic side of 
popular feeling and became so picturesque a figure 
in French politics that he could not have failed to 
serve as a popular idol. 


Béranger, who was a republican a the simplest 
type, znatanns S share in establishing 
Louis Philippe on the throne, defined the poet’s 
attitude in one line. 

One day, re the Contemporary Review, shortly 
after = revolution which overtoppled that throne, 
an acquaintance of Béranger met him coming out 
of the Palais Bourbon. “TI shall feel obliged,” said 
the poet, “if you will see me home, for I do not 
feel at all we . Those violent scenes inside there 
are not to my taste. I am not at all well,” he con- 
tinued, with a wistful smile ; “I have been accused 
of having held the plank over which Louis Philippe 
went to the Tuileries. I wish I could be the bridge 
across the Channel on which he would return. 
Certainly I would have liked a republic, but not 
such as we are having in there.” 

He inted to the home of the Constituent 
Assembly. “You ought to be pleased,” said his 
“Victor Hugo is in the same regiment with 


“Vietor Hugo is not in the ” was the 
quiet reply. ‘He is in the band. 





THE MIGHTIER WEAPON. 


The affection of the collector for the objects of 
his zeal has been amusingly illustrated by a story 
told of Mélingue, a French tragedian who had a 
mania for gathering together great quantities of 
old vestments, arins and similar antique apparatus. 

| Among his treasures Was a beautiful and keen- 
| edged sword which had belonged to Philip IL., 
son of the Emperor Charles V. 


Having worn this sword in a piece in which he 
was pe orming, Mélingue was making his Way 
homeward in Paris one night. The weather was 
eaay, and he carried an umbrella. Under his 
he: he bore the precious sword of Philip LI. 

Comin, Tag my a corner, Mélingue was suddenly 
| omnes two sneak-thieves. 
fencer, Hh. 


hat! Betray to these rascals that I have 
such a precious possession? No! They might be 
too much for me, after all, and then t they would 
getit. IL will now it out of sight.’ 

So saying laced his left hand on the hilt of 
the sword 6 pe e his cloak, and _ with the other 
hand let down his umbrella. With this as a 
weapon, he assaulted the footpads with such force 
a - spirit that he put them to flight. 

s case the umbrella forned out to be 
mightier than the sword. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


A little boy, who in the course of some conversa- 
tion of his elders, heard a good deal of talk about 
the progress of civilization, approached his grand- 
father, who was taking no part in the talk. 


“Grandpa,” said the child, ‘‘what is the difference 
between civilization and barbarism?” 
rbarism, my boy,” answered the old man, 
“is killing your enemy with a hatchet at a distance 
of a step, and civilization is killing him with a 
bombshell twelve miles oa om fa 
This cynical answer applies well enough, without 
doubt, to 3 cee? 5 tween civilized warfare 
and that of a@ period when the world was less 
advanced than now ; but t the completest civilization 
looks toward the abolition of warfare forever. 


A GREAT CHANGE. 


A French paper vouches for this dialogue, which 





took place in a French assize court, as being liter- 
| ally true: 


“Why,” asked the judge of a man who had been 
caught stealing provisions, “did you attempt to 
rob this poor baker?’ 

“It was hunger that forced me to it,” answered 
the man. “When the forest wolf is hunted from 
the woods by starvation, he takes his prey where 
he can seize it — 

“Hush!” thundered the court, rapping on the 
desk. “He does nothing of the sort. He endures 
his ills, repents, and becomes an honest man!” 


to do, is a point as to which opinions may differ. | 


| See Free Flag Offer in Vaughan’s adv., page 116. 
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The New Sweet Pea, “America,” is a remarkable |A Sense of Security 


imitation of American flag; long stem, lavish bloomer 
[Ade. 





comes to those who ride 
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Bicycles 


’ It’s the swiftest, lightest and least liable to break. 
¢ 
‘ 











It represents the highest art in bicycle construction 
Four elegant 


— graceful design and splendid finish. 
Write 


models — $85 and $100. Catalogue free. 





4 Par 40 kinds. Popby ‘ 26 kinds. c CENTRAL CYCLE MPG. CO., 
Nasturtiinms 10 Candytufts « 10 6 | 
b ta : > @ Sweet Peas.” 4 = ¢ 77 Garden St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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2) Asters - Portuiee _.s =S * c 
A ini cma ttt ix sine, 1] W. L. Douctas 
The above 16 pkgs. Choice Annuals, 10c. Address, ¢ 


HILLSIDE NURSERY, 214 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
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$3. SHOE "oli" 
If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- sy 
3. 


amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 

see what a good shoe you can buy for 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
— CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
other 
manufnetaser in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer for our $5, 
$4, $3.50, $2.50, 2.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your degler 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
te pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Coste, Dept. will fill 
our order. Send for new Illus- 
ated Catalogue to Box K, 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 














Don’t Blow Out Your Lamp. 


it’s Dangerous. 


Over 80 per cent. of 
lamp explosions oc- 
cur with the old style 
common burner, 
those you_have to 
blow out. Don’t use 
them. Ask for the 


EAGLE 
BURNER 


with Boland Auto- 
matic Extinguisher. 
You can turn out 
the light same as 
you do gas. 


NO SMOKE. NO ODOR. NO DANGER. 


2 Prevents wick from crusting and of from evap- 
. orating ; ase gives one-third more light. Same 
. price ny first-class burner. You wouldn't Ln 
. without it, it i cost four times as much, after 
have once used it. kes you feel safe, v ill 
* send prt id on receipt of price. Size A.15e., 
» B,20c.,D, 2 . For sale by all grocers and dealers. 
: Sole Manufacturers, 
THE AMERICAN BURNER COMPANY, 
| Room 422, Mailing Dept., Industrial Trust Co. Bldg., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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You're clip ing coupons 


when you use Pearline(,.%,,). Every saving, big or 
little, is a coupon clipped and paid) Where's 
a more satisfactory way of saving than by 
washing and cleaning with Pearline? Saves 
on both sides. Exertion, hard work and 
drudgery for you yourself—while it's saving 
actual’ money to your pocket, in clothes, time 

















and health. It's by just such savings that genuine 
t coupons come to every wise and thrifty woman. 4% 
I SSSSNSSSEAIABLAIIO 










If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and 
tions is as good as the genuine. 


imita- 
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e€ was an expert | 
knew that with the sword he could | 
ba beat the rascals off. But he said to himself: | 
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| Brown’s French 


THE RELIABLE SHOE-DRESSING. 


> 
‘ 


Brown’s Dressing has more to maintain than the 
many new preparations on the market. It has 
a record. It would not do to lower its stan- 
dard after 40 years of excellence. The 
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i selection of materials and the expe- 
“\ rience in manufacture make Brown’s 
i a most desirable article for economical 


ladiés. Not only up to the times but 
safe for the shoes. If you care for 
it, do not accept a substitute. 

ye Made by B. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
og te og ee oe oe 


BIG BARGAINS 22222 


Our CRAND SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 


Pex 
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50 cts. by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 





These roses are fine healthy plants and will bloom all this Summer in pots or plante dout. We guarantee 
them to be by far the best 50 cts. you ever invested in roses, a5 follows 

Kaiserin Auguste as toria,—(New.) Pure White elegant. 
Peach a beauty. Clothilde Soupert,—This is everybody’s favorite, Bridesmaid “4 


each a 
most charming Pink Rose. Pearl of the Sereene Deep | Golden Yellow. Sunset,—Beau- 
tiful shades o ecopper and Gold. Scarlet Bedder,—the richest and brightest of Pi} Red Roses. 
Franciska wre »r,—yellow flushed pink ¢ harming. Mad. de Watteville,—the og 
Tulip Rose. Rheingold,~ieep ¢ ron and Gold, a remarkable color. Mad. Welche,—Amber Yellow ow, ¢ —~ 
m ar 


ening toward the cen ad. Hoste,—A Pure Snow White, none better. Duchess de Brabant,— 
Rose, delicately tinged apricot. 


What You Can Buy for 50 Cents. 


Set %4—13 Ever-blooming Roses, all different, . 50c. ° Bee. 
85—12 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 12 kinds,. 50c. 


Grace Darling, — Silvery, 


Set 42— 
43—15 Coleus, will make a bright bed, 


20 Large Flowered Pansy Plants, 


“ ah an LR CA oe Eee: * 44-12 Double and Single Fuchsias, all colors, Boe, 
“* 38-15 Choice Prize Chrysanthemums, : | | 50c.| * 4 —_6 Choice Hardy Shrubs, 6 sorts, - 50c. 
“ 39— 4 Choice Decorative Palms, try theni, © 30c.| “ 46-30 Pkts. Flower Seeds, no two alike, . . 5Oc. 
“ 49— i Dwarf French Cannas, t icin is, . 5Oc.| “ 47-20 Pkts. elegant Sweet Peas, all different, 50c. 
“ 41-12 Sweet Scented Double Tube Roses, . 50c.| “ 48—18 Pkts. Choice Vegetable Seeds, 18 sorts, 50c. 


You may select half of any te sets for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1.25, any 5 sets for $2.00, the entire 15 
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Cherokee Rose. 


Garden roses all are praising,— 
Gorgeous urns of balmy incense, 
Persia’s graceful, proud sultanas, 
Provence darlings, burning Tuscans, 
Sunny Seville’s regal daughters 
Blooming on the lawn and terrace 
Like the queens of ancient tourney, 
Peerless in their nigh-Sorn beauty ; 

But one born this side the sea 

is a fairer flow’r to me— ; 

The sweet rose, named Cherokee! 


With her loving arms embracing 
Cotton-field and broad plantation, | 
How she cheers the heart of toiler! 
-And her snowy, radiant blossoms, 
Gleaming thro’ the moonlit distance 
Seem like bands of white-robed maidens, 
Like the sacred vestal virgins 
With their lustrous lamps of silver. 
But a country flowret she, 
Yet no rose at court could be 
Lovelier than the Cherokee! 


When the skies are bleak and bitter, 
Bright with life and emerald greenness, 
She entwines the naked tree-top, 
Glistens thro’ the heavy rainfall,— 
Sparkles ‘neath the frost and snowflake, 
nae wing weary miles of highway, 

Showing the sweet mind of Summer, 
E’en when Winter’s hand is on her! 

In my drear adversity, 

Would I could be brave like thee, 

Dauntless rose of Cherokee! 


And some morning, ere we know it, 
On her slender, budding branches 
Mocking-bird is proudly singing 
Such a romance of the forest 
That our hearts are filled with longing. 
And the snow-white blossoms hear him, 
Know that gentle Spring is coming, 
And burst forth in {oy to meet her. 

Then the mocking-bird sings free 

Love’s triumphant jubilee 

To the rose of Cherokee! 

ZITELLA COCKE. 
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The Wreckers. 


All night the sea has thundered ; 
The winds have tiercely reaped, 

And ftirst-fruits of the harvest 
Along the shore are heaped. 


I watch a group of children 
Upon the beach w— 

Giad wreckers, waiting for their spotl 
After the night of woe. 


From out the thickly driving mist 
A cory leaps to land; 

The fisherman is ambushed by 
The eager shouting band. 

The boldest wrecker of them all 
Springs on his shoulders brown ; 


While others seize his brawny arms 
And fiercely pull him down. 


They lead their captive slowly 
To their stronghold by the hill— 
A cottage low, where weary eyes 
With tears of welcome fill. 


O children! keep your prisoner fast, 
Nor let him once go free, 

Till tempest clouds be overpast 
And sunshine light the sea! 


GEORGE T. PACKARD. 
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To God Alone. 


Colonel Page, who commanded a Pennsylvania 
regiment in the Civil War, often used to tell 
laughingly his first experience in marching the 
raw men who had enlisted for the War of the 
Rebellion. He was given command of a com- 
pany, and after some preparatory drill, led them 
down a street in Philadelphia. They marched 
as well as could be expected for several blocks, 
when suddenly from the ranks rang out a loud 
“Halt!” 

The men wavered, and then came to a full 
stop. 0 go ie va . 

“Who gave thacorder ?” thundered the enraged 
captain. 

“Potts, sir!’’ “Potts!” a dozen voices called, 
and every eye turned on Potts, a stout German, a 
buteher by trade. 

‘‘What do you mean, sir, by giving that order,” 
demanded the captain. 


‘Well, sir, I’ve been trying for two blocks to fi 


get this company to keep step with me, and they 
wouldn’t do it. So I stopped them to begin all 
over again.” 

Captain Page’s anecdote suggests the story of 
the old Scotchwoman who called on her minister 
to say that she and her brother John had decided 
that all the members of the Scottish kirk believed 
false doctrine and would be lost, and that John 
and she would in future worship at home by 
themselves. 

“T am very glad,’ said the minister, dryly, 
“that there are two of you who are right and will 
be saved.” 

“Aweel, I’m no sayin’!” said Jean, shaking 
her head. ‘Times I hae me doots o’ John.” 

Very good men and women, who are broad- 
minded in most every-day matters, often share 
the opinion of Potts and Jean upon religious 
beliefs. The world does not keep step with them, 
and they know it is wrong, and command it to 
halt ; or it differs from them in opinion, and they 
ery out that it will be lost. A somewhat noted 
German writer excited severe comment in Europe, 
not long since, by undertaking to prove scientifi- 
cally that all the authors, musicians and thinkers, 
whose methods did not agree with his own, were 
madmen. 

It is difficult for the most liberal of us to believe 
that a sect, or party, or race which is not ours, is 
marching onward to the truth. If we do not see 
that truth, we naturally ask, ‘Can it be true?” 

God has given eyes to all His children, and to 


| recovery. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


each of them a degree of spiritual insight. We 
answer to Him for our own vision and opinion, 
not for those of our neighbor. 
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A Plowboy Senator. 


Shelby M. Cullom, United States Senator from 
Illinois, spent his boyhood in working on his 
father’s farm and learning in a log schoolhouse. 
Wishing for a better education than was given in 
a country school, and his father not being able to 
send him to college, the boy had to look out for 
himself. How he succeeded is told in his own 
words, reported by F. G. Carpenter in the Chicago 
Times-Herald: 


I was seventeen years old at this time. I thought 
I ought to be better educated, and I looked about 
to see how I could make some money to pay my 
way through the academies. I saw an opening in 
a country school near where [ lived. I applied for 
it and got it. 

My wages at the start were eighteen dollars a 
month, and I must have done pretty well, for at 
the end of the second month they raised the amount 
to twenty dollars, and I received this for the 
remainder of the year. I boarded with the scholars 
= saved nearly every cent of my munificent 
salary. 

I sade something after school was over by pang 

ing. I got one dollar and a quarter an acre for it. 
I borrowed five yoke of oxen of my father, and 

went to breaking up land for the neighbors. We 
lowed a furrow eighteen inches wide, and hitched 
rom four to five yoke of oxen to the og’ 

We fastened the plow to wheels and set it for the 
roper depth. I walked outside and yelled at the 
eam. It is not an easy matter to drive oxen, I 

ean tell you, and a great deal of the lung power 
which I have to-day was, I venture to say, devel- 
oped then. 


The youth went to a seminary, studied Latin and 
Greek, graduated at the head of his class, and 
went back to his father’s farm so thin and pale that 
no one thought he would live. The harvest-field 


| restored his health, and he went to Springfield to 


study law. Typhoid fever sent him back to the 
farm to hang for a time between life and death. 
The only thing that could save him, the doctors 
said, was the ‘pony cure.” He tried it; but riding 
without an object, save to get well, brought no 
It seldom does. Then the boy became 
a buyer of hogs, and that cured him. The senator 
thus describes the “hog cure ;” 


This was the situation when I went to Peoria one 
day. The town was then, as it is now, quite a ho 
market. 1 met one of the capitalists, and he aske 
me if I would like to buy hogs for him. He offered 
to pay me ten cents a hog, the farmers to keep the 
hogs until they were wanted, and to be ~ the 
market prices prevailing at the time of delivery. 

I accepted the proposition and started out to buy. 
During the next few months I bought thousands 
of hogs. I galloped from one farm to another, 
buying all the swine within sight, and I contracted 
for all the hogs in two or three counties. 

At the close of my season I found that I had 
cleared five hundred dollars, and also that I had 
entirely regained my health. I took the money 
and went back to Springfield. I resumed my 
studies, and was soon admitted to the bar. 





Qe 


On the “Ground Floor.” 


Thousands of men who fancy that they may grow 
quickly and easily rich through speculation have 
been deluded with the assurance, from older and 
warier speculators than they, that they were 
“going in on the ground floor” in some financial 
scheme. This means that a man belongs, or sup- 
poses that he belongs, to the small circle of opera- 
tors who are in the inner management of the 
“enterprise,” and who may be expected to get the 
cream of the profit. 


How this admission to the “ground floor’ often 
works—how, indeed, it may be expected to work— 
is illustrated by a story told on the exchanges. 
A., who was inclined peculate, met B.. a solid 
——- man, in the street one day, and said to 
lim: 

“If you will lend me five hundred dollars, I can 
pay it back in thirty days, with interest, and make 

ve hundred out of it for myself.” 

igh ‘ou do nn gg h 

“Oh, there’s a great scheme oii the street—a 
perfect)y-sure thing —and I have a chance to go in 
on the ground floor.” 

“Are you positive?” 

“Perfectly positive.” 

The business man, on this assurance, lent him 
the money. More than a month afterward the 
two met again, and B. asked A. how his invest- 
ment was coming on. 

“Oh, that’s all gone up the spout,” answered A. 
“You mean the money’s lost?” 

“Every cent of it!” 

“Why, I thought you were going in on the ground 
oor.’ 

“T did go in on the ground floor.” 

“What was the matter, then?” 

“There was a miserable scamp in the cellar!” 
This will no doubt be found to be the case in the 
majority of tempting investments. Wealth is 
seldom honestly gained without time, effort and 
the exercise of prudence and sagacity; and where 
it is made in sudden and questionable ways, there 
is a “mean scamp in the cellar’ to absorb the 
investments of the deluded people who think they 
are influential in the enterprise. 
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Followed by Wolves. 


The gray wolves of the Western plains used to 
follow the buffalo, in packs of fifty or sixty, ready 
to pick the bones of the carcasses left by the 
hunters, or to attack and devour the animals that 
were wounded. A herd of buffaloes seemed to 
have little dread of the wolves, and allowed them 
to come in close company. This fact suggested to 
an Indian a method of hunting the buffalo. Cloth- 
ing himself in the skin of a wolf, he crawled on his 
hands and knees within a few rods of a herd, 
selected the fattest bull, and shot it down. 


As long as buffalo were abundant the wolves 
were harmless to man, but as the buffalo diminished 
in numbers, and the food of the wolves became 
uncertain, they grew ferocious and formidable, 
and when hungry did not hesitate to attack a man. 
General Miles, in the North American Review, 
describes an encounter which Captain Baldwin 
had with a pack of gray wolves, in 1866, while 
returning from a buffalo hunt to Fort Harker, 
Kansas, thirty miles distant. 

The captain left the station about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, in a light snow-storm, with a strong, 
spirited horse. e was alone and armed only wit 


a small thirty-six caliber pistol and forty-nine | enveloped him in several heavy blankets, put his 


cartridges. e had ridden, at an easy trot, ten 





miles when it began to grow dark, and noticin 
that the howling of wolves, which he had hear 
but not heeded, sounded nearer, he looked back. 
Two coyotes and one big prairie wolf were follow- 
ing close behind him, and howling loudly. He 
increased his speed, but they gained on him, and 
soon their numbers grew to a dozen or more. 
Appreciating the danger and the smallness of 
his weapon, he waited until the wolves were within 
a short distance, and then fired. One fell. He 
began to howl, and the pack, smelling the blood as 
it ran from the wound, tore him to pieces. This 


dela: er the horseman a start of two hundred 
ards before the wolves again followed him. e 
red again and again, and seldom missed disabling 


or killing one of the pack. 

For twenty miles from fifty to seventy-five wolves 
followed, cutting the horse in the rear and flanks, 
and often getting almost in front of him, thus 
enabling the hunted man to shoot right and left, 
and at very short mange. Fortunately he ran 
through a herd of buffalo, which diverted a large 
— of the pack from following him. Still some 

ept after him until he had but four cartridges left 
and was only five miles from the fort. 

The horse, bleeding from his wounds, was nearly 
exhausted; but he gallantly responded to the 
rider’s spurring. When they reached the bank of | 
the Smoky Hill River, on the opposite side of | 
which was the fort, the horse seupee dead before 
the saddle could be removed. The rider waded 
across the river, filled with floating ice, and thus 
escaped from his pursuers. 
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A Bird’s Song at Daybreak. 


Unto the portal of the Day there came 

A shining presence fashioned out of flame. 
And from that purple threshold of the world 
Arrows of fire across the shadows hurled. 


Into the forest, over plain and sea 
The darts in silence sped unerringly,— 
Lances of sunlight from the Morning’s bow,— 
Until the firmament was all aglow. 
Then from the zenith suddenly I heard 
e dew-fresh notes of some Ce bird, 
Lost in the golden labyrinth of light, 
Singing the dreams of the departed night. 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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More Epitaphs. 


New England epitaphs do not lack the pictur- 
esqueness that characterizes the epitaphs of 
England and Scotland, but, so far as we are aware, 
they have none of the commercial quality which 
sometimes marks British mortuary memorials. 
We have no match, for instance, for this epitaph, 
which an English paper declares was recently | 
earved on a tombstone in that country, at the 
expense, it need not be said, of a bicycle manufac- 
turer: 

Here lies 
8. G. JoGGius, 
Who would never ride the —— bicycle, 
d_ who consequently broke his neck 
While riding on the —— machine. 
Stranger, do not do likewise. 

Sometimes the New England epitaphs reveal a 
eynical spirit. This one, for instance, which is 
found at Stowe, Vermont: 


I was somebody—who is no business of yours. 
And this from Burlington, in the same state: 


My wife lies here. 
All my tears cannot bring her back. 
Therefore I weep. 


In this one the matrimonial post-mortem joke is 
on the other party: 


She lived with her husband fifty years, 
And died in the confident hope of a better life. 


Some are pathetic in their simplicity, like this at 
Stowe, Vermont: 


Sacred to the memory of three twins, 
and this at Burlington: 


Died when young and full of promise, 
Of whooping cough, our Thomas, 


There is evidently a great deal of agon 
up in this epitaph, at P——, Vermont, 
reader gets little idea of the story: 

Thomas Culbert. 
The voice of a stepfather beneath this 
Stone is to rest one shamefully robbed 
In life by his wife’s son, and Esq. Tom 


And David Leary’s wife. 


An epitaph found at W——, New Hampshire, 
indicates that. thé — person whose grave it 
my ny left. behind him some one of views similar 

S own: 


Here lies the body of Dr. Hayward. 
man who never voted. 
Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 


Somewhat eccentric, also, must have been this | 
person at Wendell: 


Here lies the body of Samuel Proctor, 
Who lived and died without a doctor. 


A Maine epitaph commemorates the deeds of a 
wonderful woman: 


Here Bower Brown her body lies, 
Her soul is tying in the skies. 

While here on earth she sometimes spun 
Six hundred skeins from sun to sun, 
And wove one day, her daughter brags, 
Two hundred pounds of carpet-rags. 


bound 
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He Liked to be Sick. 


Imaginary and fashionable diseases are among 
the most painful and vexatious annoyances of the 
physician’s life. One venerable doctor, Dr. S. C. 
Busey, of Washington, goes so far as to say that 
but for them, men of his profession might hope to 
live as long as the average of people! “Every 
community has its drug fiend,” he remarks; and 
he proceeds to describe an example, “‘a small, red- 
haired, very bad-tempered man, who may once in 
a while have been actually sick, though oftener 
he thought he was sick, and oftener still was trying 
to make himself sick.” 


On one occasion I was summoned at night in 
impetuous haste to hear this man’s story of the 
den loss of the senses of taste and smell, and 
indeed of general sensation. I found him sitting 
bolt ae in an armehair, his red hair standin 
on end, his face flushed with rage, and his mout 
pouring out volleys of curses. 

The spectacle was as ludicrous as it was sad, 
though the man’s poor wife was in a condition of 
terror. I knew him well enough to believe that it 
was “all cry and no work,” a pretence to frighten 
his wife for some fancied inattention or neglect. 
I knew, also, that his love of deception was so 
great that he would submit to torture rather than 
acknowledge his deception. 

When his vocabulary of expletives was for the 
time exhausted, I said to him that his maladies 
were apparently complex and each would have to 
be treated by itself, and as the loss of general sensa- 
tion was the most serious I would attack that first. 

Then, seating him in a ecane-seated chair, I 











feet in a hot mustard bath, to which at brief 
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intervals I added some hotter water, and placed 
under the chair a lighted alcohol lamp. 

He bore this for a time with amazing fortitude, 
but finally the rigid lines of his face softened, the 
sweat poured in streams from every pore and his 
hair fell dripping over his brows. s he began to 
wince, I offered him a dose of tincture of capsicum. 
To my surprise, he swallowed it without a grimace 
but when f quickly offered him another, he rebelled 
and reluctantly ac now a partial restoration 
of taste and sensation, adding, however, in insolent 
glee, that the sense of smell was still absent. 

At that I poured from a bottle of the milk of 
asafcetida such a dose as I thought would bring 
smell and taste to a tin funnel, and forced him to 
take it. He smelled it, and soon afterward I left 
him sleeping quietly. 

He was cured for a time, 


ah 


and remained for a 
le conval t. Hi 





considerable period a v 8 

imaginary ailments continued, but assumed a mild 

and harmless We. He lived to an advanced age 

and died as he had lived—a complaining and fretful 
re. 


* 
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“An Old Plot.” 


Young story-writers are apt to begin a literary 
career by telling, in some form or other, the story 
which follows. But it must have taken a real 
genius to makea cow the heroine. This particular 
story is attributed by the Philadelphia 7imes, in 
which we find it, to a Texas locomotive engineer. 


The engineer was running his train at full speed, 
when, he says, his attention was attracted by a 
cow which d g straight down the 
track to meet the train. He put his hand on the 
valve and puffed out three sharp whistles. 

Still the cow came on, bellowing at every step, 
and acting altogether in an unusual manner. As 
much from curiosity as anything else, the engineer 
slowed up and sent the fireman ahead to see what 
was the matter with the cow. 

No sooner did the cow see that the speed of the 

train was slackening, and that the fireman was 
going to investigate, than she turned and ran 
straight back down the track, stopping now and 
then, looking over her shoulder and switching her 
tail, as much as to say, “Come on!” 
The man followed, and by and by saw the cow 
stop short at a high trestle. Going up. he discov- 
ered another cow which had got herself fastened 
in the trestlework squarely across the rail. 

As soon as the animal was released, the two 
cows lost no time in scampering away. 

It would have been a little more like stories 
which the Companion receives occasionally, if the 
engineer had said that the cow was giving warn- 
ing that a bridge was broken down, and that thus 
she “saved the train.” 
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Shutting the Eyes to See. 


Mr. Trevor-Battye and his one comrade on the 
island of Kolgueff, off the northern coast of Russia, 
had sighted a choom,—Samoyed hut,—and were 
making toward it with great eagerness when a 
heavy fog settled upon them, and ‘presently, as 
they made their way over the low hills, they found 
themselves unable to agree as to the right direc- 
tion. Time passed, and they became utterly con- 
fused. Still they must find the Samoyeds, and 
finally Mr. Trevor-Battye pulled himself together. 


I remembered how, one day, when it was very 
hot, I threw a jacket over the bough of a tree 
where my Cree Indian said we would pick it up on 
our return. We hunted all that day and the next, 
lay out that night, and the following oreny as 
we were going home, I remembered my jacket. 

A ony ~ hanging on a bough in the middle of a 
pth ess forest is no very easy thing to find; but 
he Cree shut his eyes, remained so for a minute 
or two, and then, turning half-round, walked 
straight away. I followed, and at the end of an 
hour or so we came straight mete the jacket. 

This, as I say, I now remembered. Then I shut 
my eyes and thought. After a moment I could, as 
it were, see the choom, and so clearly that I knew 
I could walk up to it. 

I opened my eyes. All was fog—dense fog; but 
pointing, I said to my companion, ‘There is the 
choom straight over there,”’ which was almost the 
opposite direction from where we had supposed it 


We shouldered our things and marched on, and 
sure enough, it was not long before we saw ahead 
. 7 the dim outline of the choom looming through 

e fog. 
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Against Free Borrowing. 


It is a safe rule, even among friends, never to 
borrow without leave. The man who has so much 
faith in your good nature as to take it for granted 
that you would gladly lend him a book or an 
umbrella, and therefore goes off with it without 
troubling himself to speak of the matter, may be 
@ very agreeable person in some respects, but is 
certain to make himself once in a while a nuisance. 
The Memphis Commercial- Appeal relates an 
occurrence which shows how this habit of free 
borrowing may sometimes bring trouble upon the 
borrower himself. 

A young man had just bought an overcoat, a 
handsome, stylish garment. That evening it rained 
heavily. He was going out, and did not relish the 
thought of petting his new coat soaked. On the 
hat-rack in the front hall hung a mackintosh belong- 
ing to his brother, and as the young man’s eye fell 
upon it he said to himself: 

“Just the thing! John won’t be going out, and 
I’ll save my new coat as much damage as it would 
get in three weeks’ wearing.” 

He slipped on the mackintosh, went out, and on 
his return, found his brother in their room. 


. old man,” said the borrower, “I used your 
mackintosh to-night.” 
“That was all right,” said the brother, “I got 


along very well without it.’ 
oe ou haven't been out this evening, have you?” 
“Yes.” 

“Then what did you wear?” 

“Your new overcoat.” 


es 
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He Knew What It Was. 


An eminent English judge who was endeavoring 
to dissuade a friend from “going to law” was 
finally asked what he would himself consider a 
sufficient provocation for invoking legal aid. 


“My dear fellow,” was his reply, after some 
deliberation, “I don’t say that nothing would 
induce me to take legal proceedings against a 
person who had wronged me, but I do say that I 
should be very slow about it. If, now, you should 
deliberately upset my ink on the table-cloth, throw 
one of those volumes at the bust of Blackstone. 
break all my furniture, hurl the members of my 
family out of the window, and finally tweak my 
nose, I should without doubt take means to kic 
you down-stairs; but once rid of you, vd force or 

rsuasion, there is no power on earth that would 
nduce me to bring an action against you.” 
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Snowbirds. 


When the winter storm is done, 
In the garden cold and white, 

Two wee snowbirds, full of fun, 
Play about from noon till night; 

Cap of velvet black wears one, 
One a hood of crimson bright. 


Blackcap sits upon the tree, 
Little Redcap plays below, 
Both as cheery as may be, 
Not afraid of ice and snow; 
Pleasant songs they sing to 
me 
While they frolic to and fro. 


“Chick-a-dee-dee!” Just one 
word 
Little Blackeap sings all 
day, 
But a sweeter song I heard 
From the other at her play, 
For my little red-crowned 
bird 
Is my merry little May. 


* 
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Unexpected Help. 


Roxy had just stumbled 
over the broken door-step and 
spilled her chestnuts. Ben 
had caught his foot in it the 
day before, and the baby had 
lost her shoe in the crack. 

It certainly was a worn- 
out, rickety step, and there 
was not a man in the family 
to mend it except Ben, and 
he was only ten years old. 
He stood looking at the step 
with an air of determination. 

“There ought to be a stone 
step,”’ he said, “a stone step 
like Mr. Brummell’s.”’ 

“Mr. Brummell’s cost ten 
dollars,”’ said Ben’s mother, 
as if that ended the matter, 
and so it would have ended 
it if Ben had not kept on 
thinking. 

There was a flat rock out 
in their little potato-patch, 
which he knew did not lie 
very deep. If he could only 
break off a piece three feet 
long and a foot and a half 
wide, and get it to the house, 
what a noble door-step it 
would make. 

His father had thought of 
that very thing while he 
lived, and had drilled holes 
in the rock where he meant 
to split it off, but there had 
been no one since to finish 
the work, and no money to 
spare for a workman. 

Roxy had played on the 
rock whenever Ben worked 
among the potatoes. She 
was company for him as she 
sat there in her pink frock 
and sunbonnet. She played 
garden, filling all the holes 
with earth, and setting clov- 
er-blossoms in them. But it 
was fall now, the potatoes 
were in the cellar, and the 
ground was bare. 

Ben went to the rock and 
examined it. 








“T’ll dig the dirt out of the holes to begin with,” | 


he said, ‘‘and there’s a drill and a sledge-hammer 
in the shed. Maybe I’m strong enough to split 
rock myself.’ 

He dug the dirt with a sharp stick out from all 
the holes, and it took a long time, for Roxy had 
packed them tight. But when he brought the 
drill and hammer he could do nothing with 
them. The work was too heavy, and he did 
not understand it. What did men do to make 
rocks split ? 

Ben talked it over with Roxy. 

“I don’t know,” said Roxy. 
old step and fill up the crack.” 

Ben patched up the broken wood, but still 
meant to get that stone step. 

“Tl do it, even if I have to wait till I’m 
twelve,” he said to Roxy. 

But there was help coming that Ben never 
thought of, out of the clouds and the air. 

The winter began with a long rain which lasted 
nearly a week, and right upon that followed a 
cold snap that froze everything up tight. Roxy 
stayed in the house two days, it was so bitter 
cold, but the third day she went for a little run. 

“Just to the rock and back!” she said as she 
Started. 

But when she reached the rock she began to 


**Let’s mend the 









shout and wave her arms and to jump up and | 
down. 

“Run, Ben!” exclaimed her mother, ‘‘and see 
what is the matter.” 

Ben ran, and then he, too, began to shout and 
to wave his arms. The rock was split open from 
hole to hole, and there lay the door-step cut clean 
and straight. 

Jack Frost did it, but the rain began it. The 
holes had been filled up with water, and when 
this was frozen solid it burst the rock apart. 

When Mr. Brummell came down the road, 
Ben called him to see the wonder. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr. Brummell, looking at | 
the shapely stone, ‘“‘they say heaven helps them | 
that help themselves, and if all nature has been 
set to help ye, I won’t be behind. I'll bring my 
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oxen and drag it home for ye and set it.” 
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And so amid great rejoicing the stone door- 
step reached its destined place. | 
M. L. B. BRANCH. | 
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A Boy’s Theology. 


They tell me God is everywhere. 

I cannot see Him in the air, 

I look, and cannot see Him here; 
But somehow when I cheat at play, 
And mamma’s orders disobey, 

He seems to come so very near! 


2 
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“Dp the kitty hurt you?” asked papa, seeing | 
his little boy’s puckered face. “Yes,” answered 
Charlie, ‘‘that kitty has got teeth in her toes.” | 
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| Friends and Neighbors. 
Mrs. Green is springtime, 
| Mrs. Brown is fall, 
Mrs. Gray is a rainy day 

When the clouds are over all. 
| Mrs. Flower is summer, 
| Winter’s Mrs. White 
| And Mrs. Snow (they’re twins, you know). | 
Mrs. Black is night. A. M. P. 








| The Lion-Tamer. | 


Joe and his little cousin Fred decided to have | 


jashow. The children all around were invited. | 

Around the rabbit-hutch in the garden were | 
placed benches, boxes and upturned buckets and 
flower-pots, as seats for the spectators. 
| The hutch was enclosed on all sides by wire 
| netting, with a door at one end, and so made an 
admirable cage. The principal event of the show 
was to be the “‘Lion-Tamer” scene. Joe’s big 
Newfoundland dog, Columbus, was to be the 
lion and Joe the tamer. 

Columbus was beguiled into the hutch and the 
door shut. Finding he could not get out he lay 
quietly down in one corner and went to sleep. 
Joe appeared at the door, a newspaper twisted 








nother can make | 
a fine bed for the King: 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Btc. 
1. 
LOCKS TO PICK. 
A robber crept back from pillage one night, 
This plunder hid under his coat. “ 


The first was a thing a needle had made, 
The second he took from a boat; 
The third he caught from men 
who march, 
The fourth from a pony he 


got; 
The fifth from a man by a 
.: wound made dumb, 
The sixth from the weapon he 
shot; 
The seventh he found in a 
lumberer’s camp, 
The eighth in a well-fastened 
room ; 
The ninth froma sailor’s cabin 
he stole, 
The tenth he cut froma loom; 
Eleven he snatched from a 
_. maiden’s breast, 
Twelve came from a witch’s 


den; 

Thirteen he found with old 
Father Time, 

Fourteen at a strike of men; 

Fifteen was around a soldier's 


neck, 

Sixteen with a courtier was 
ound; : 

Seventeen was a piece of sta- 
ple goods, 

Eighteen he pulled from the 
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into a soldier’s cap upon his head, into which 
was stuck a feather from the duster. A red | 
table-scarf was tied about his waist. | 

He looked exceedingly fierce as he waved a) 
short wooden sword in his hand. 

‘**Ladies and gentlemen,” cried Fred, ‘‘you will 
now see the lion-tamer proceed to tame the lion.”’ | 

Fred gave Columbus a sly poke to wake him. | 
Columbus opened his eyes and growled at Fred, | 
to teach him better manners. 

Then as Joe entered, Columbus, with a mighty 
bound, was at the door, his great paws upon the 
little fellow’s shoulders. 

The hearts of the spectators almost stopped | 
beating. What if the lion should eat the tamer up ? | 

But Columbus laid his shaggy head gently 
upon his little master’s breast and licked his face, 
while his big tail wagged joyously. He had been 
tamed long ago by Joe’s love and kindness. 

The children clapped their hands and shouted, 
better pleased than if the fight had really taken 
place. 


~ 
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LITTLE Joe had been amused by some maps of 
the constellations. The next morning he asked: 
“Mamma, may I have those maps that came 
down from heaven ?” 
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La, a Reb! 

Ura met us. 
Tymin is our vicar. 
No clash. 

O rust! 

8. S. in Gath. 

Nal rose. 

His Panama sard. 
Hem Leb in. 

Up at Wol. 

Go as a rat. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. 1. Grant (U.8.). 2. Eries- 
son. 3. Oglethorpe. 4. Rose- 
crans. 5. Greene. 6. Early. 
7. Ward (Artemas). 8 An- 
derson. 9. Sherman (W. Te- 
cumseh). 10. Hale (Nathan). 
11. Irving (Washington). 12. 
Nelson (Governor). 13. Gates 
(General). 14. Thomas, 1. 
Osceola. 16. Nast (Thomas). 
—George Washington. 


2. Washington, “The Fa- 
ther of his Country!” 
. “First in war, 
S First in peace, 
And first in the hearts of his 
Countrymen!” 


3. The discovery, 1492. Co- 
lonial governments, 1607-1781. 
The Treaty of Paris, 1763. 
Boston Tea-party, 1773. Dee- 
laration of Independence, 
1776. Cornwallis’ defeat, 1781. 
The Monroe doctrine, 1823. 
Annexation of Texas, 1845, 
Emancipation, 1863. — Sher- 
man’s march, 1864. Fall of 
Confederacy, 1865. Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, 1867. 

41. Washington. 


5. 1. Hang, British, wont, 
days; Washington’s birthday. 

2. Morning. —The_  inhabi- 
tants of this republic should 
be aroused by the report of 
firearms on George Washington’s birthday. 

Noontide.—We should see grand processions of 
yatriotic soldiers, clad in regimentals, preceded 
by men with musical instruments and gayly capa- 
risoned horses. Orations should be delivered, and 
national songs go resounding through the air. 

Evening.—Celebrate with fireworks. Small boys 
should have the festive powder crackers. The 
natal day of Washington should be one of the 
gayest holidays. 

P. $S.—“Ragmuffins,” or “fantasties,” should also 
parade. 

6. Washington's a watchword, such as ne’er 

Shall sink while there’s an echo left to air. 

—Byron. 


Solution of Washington's Birthday Puzzles. 


1. “Accompanied by the general officers of the 
army who were present, Washington walked from 
his headquarters to a great elm-tree at the north 
side of the common and, under its shadow, made 
some remarks, drew his sword, and formally took 
command of the Continental army.” (This ocecur- 
rence took place at Cambridge, Mass., in the latter 
part of June, 1775. The elm-tree mentioned is the 
one since known as the Washington Elm.) ; 

2. The Washington residence was situated in 
Stafford County, Va. The twelve letters properly 
arranged make Rappahannock, the name of the 
river which the old fouse overlooked. 

3. Word No.1, Ocean. No. 2, Crook. No.3, Names. 
No. 4, Novel. No.5, India. No.6, Ladle. No. 7, 
Tents. The initials transposed give Clinton. 
(George Clinton was a native of New York state, 
and was appointed a brigadier-general after serv- 
ing in the Continental Congress. He was elected 
governor of New York in 1777, and was chosen 
as vice-president of the United States in 1804.) 
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TuE New Bonps.—The facts relating to the 
recent sale of bonds by the government are stated 
in an article on the editorial page. The new 
bonds are now selling in the open market at a 
premium about six per cent. higher than was 
paid for most of them by the successful bidders. 

ENGLISH FEELING TOWARD AMERICA.— 
The improved feeling in England with reference 
to questions at issue with the United States was 
strikingly shown at the opening of Parliament. 
The queen’s speech referred without evidence of 
irritation to the wish of the United States to 
coéperate in terminating the Venezuela boundary 
dispute, and expressed sympathy with the desire 
to come to an equitable arrangement. More 
significant was the declaration of Mr. Balfour, 
the government leader in the House of Commons, 
that England has no quarrel with the Monroe 
doctrine, and that no diplomatic punctilio or false 
pride would be allowed to stand in the way of a 
settlement. Mr. Balfour announced that the 
government would give the V enezuela commission 
appointed by President Cleveland all the infor- 
mation in its power at the earliest moment. Sir 
William Harcourt, the Liberal leader, spoke 
strongly in favor of arbitration. 

No Prize-Figuts IN TERRITORIES.—Con- 
gress can act quickly when it chooses. It took 
but twenty-four hours to pass through both 
houses, without debate or a division, a bill 
-prohibiting prize-fights in the territories and the 
District of Columbia. The prize-fighters who 
were driven from Texas and Arkansas by the 
energetic action of the authorities had arranged 
for a carnival of ‘athletic sports” in New Mexico. 
The affair had been extensively advertised, and 
promised to be a disgraceful exhibition; but the 
act of Congress, passed at the instance of the 
delegate from New Mexico, put a stop to it. 

IMPORTANT CONCESSIONS.—England has 
made two important concessions in matters in 


dispute in South America. One case, usually | miu 
known as the Yuruan incident, was the arrest of | ! 


several English officials by Venezuelan soldiers 
at Yuruan, on the Kuyuni River, just within the 
Schomburgk line. This affair, which was under 
discussion for some months after its occurrence, 
was made the basis of a sharp demand for indem- 
nity. This matter England is now willing to 
submit to arbitration. The other question relates 
to the uninhabited island of Trinidad, which lies 
seven hundred miles off the coast of Brazil. 
Brazil claimed it as a part of her territory. 
England wanted it asa station for a cable com- 
pany, and declined to acknowledge the Brazilian 
claim.. She has now receded from that position, 
and will negotiate with Brazil for the privileges 
which she seeks. 

ELEecTION Conrests.—Thus far the House 
of Representatives has proceeded with the settle- 
ment of election contests with a creditable absence 
of that partizan spirit which has often determined 
such questions. In four of the five cases upon 
which the House has acted, the report of the 
committee, which the House accepted, was unan- 
imous; and was in each case in favor of the 
sitting member, a Democrat. In the fifth case 
the Republican contestant was seated; but only 
after the sitting member had appeared before the 
committee and conceded that his opponent was 
fairly elected. 

AGAInst Lyncuine.—South Carolina has 
taken the lead among the Southern States in 
legislation directed against lynching. Usually 
the root of the trouble, when lynch law is 
prevalent, is that public sentiment is indifferent 
to the practice, or in sympathy with it. The 
South Carolina statute makes lynch law expensive 
to the community which tolerates it. Any county 
in which a lynching occurs is to be liable for 
damages to the legal representatives of the person 
lynched. . This does not ‘appeal to the highest 
motives, but it makes it for the direct interest of 
every county to see that the forms of the law are 
observed. 

THe TRANSVAAL AGAIN.—Interest in 
affairs in the Transvaal has been revived by a 
letter sent by Mr. Chamberlain, the British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to President 
Kruger, of the South African Republic. In this 
letter Mr. Chamberlain strongly urges President 
Kruger to grant certain of the reforms asked for 
by the Uitlanders, and partially outlines a scheme 
which he thinks would be satisfactory, and closes 
by inviting him to come to London for a confer- 
ence. President Kruger has expressed his 
willingness to go, on condition that the subjects 
of discussion be specified beforehand. 

REecENt DEATHS.— Two men who have 
been prominent in American public life have 
recently died—Mr. William H. English, of In- 
diana, the Democratic candidate for vice-president 
on the ticket with General Hancock in 1880; and 
Mr. William H. Crain, who has been Democratie 
representative in Congress from the eleventh dis- 
trict of Texas since 1884. 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. [Adv. 





——@— 
Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “ Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dent frice.” (Adv. 
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has in use proven itself one of the yreatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis- 
Saction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 


drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 


refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 





substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found tt invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 
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In Darkest Africa. 


BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 
The Original Edition in Two Volumes. 


1087 Pages. 


150 Illustrations. 


Price, $7.50. 


A Work of Permanent Value. 


It is the Complete and Authorized Record 


of the most hazardous and eventful of all African explorations, and the one most 


fruitful of important discoveries. 
has written. 


It is a Thrilling Story 


of adventures in pathless tropical forests, 
and equals in romantic interest the most 
attractive fiction. 


It is a Journal of Scientific Explorations, 


disclosing facts which are destined to play an 
important part in the political relations of 
the great powers of Europe. 


4. It is a Key to European Politics, 


enabling its readers to understand the great 
controversies in reference to Africa that will 
agitate the governments of Europe for years 
to come. 


5. It is of Inestimable Value to Commerce, 


6. 


offer at once. 


as showing the marvellous resources of re- 
gions heretofore unknown. 


It is a Book of Reference, with Maps, 


It is Stanley’s own account, and the only one he 





Price, $7.50. 


forming a careful summary of the progress toward civilization made by Africa 
in the last fifty years, and showing the true significance of the new discoveries. 
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This valuable work has never been sold for less than $7.50, nor can it now 
be obtained for less than this sum except through the following Combination 
Offers made by the Youth’s Companion : 


OFFER ONE. Any Companion Subscriber who will send us One New 
Subscription at $1.75, together with $1 additional, will be entitled to a Set. 


OFFER TWO. Any Companion Subscriber who renews his Subscrip- 
tion to the Companion now and sends us $1.75 additional, making $3.50 
in all, will be entitled to a Set. 


express agent will tell you what the charges will be. 
we Shall require 60 cents additional for postage. 


Perry Mason & Company, 


Publishers the Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, . . 


NOTICE. The supply of these Sets is limited, and Subscribers must take advantage of this 
The Set will be sent by Express. The weight ready for shipping is 7 lbs., 
If, however, you desire it sent by mail 


your 
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Tur New PuoroGRapuy.— ‘The experi- 
ments of Professor Réntgen in making photo- 
graphs of the bones of the hand, and other 
concealed objects, by means of invisible rays 
issuing from a vacuum tube through which an 
electric current is passing, have now been repeated 
so often, and by so many different persons, both 
in this country and abroad, that already efforts 
are being made toward the practical utilization of 
the discovery. Mr. Edison, it is said, has found 
that the ordinary pear-shaped glass bulbs of 
incandescent electric-lamps serve better than the 
costly Crookes tubes for the production of the 
mysterious rays. The nature of these rays is 
still under discussion. Professor Schuster thinks 
they may possibly be light waves, smaller than 
any hitherto known to science, and capable of 


traversing solids, but of course incapable of | ,, 


producing the effect of ordinary light on the eye. 


But if this be so the light is different from that 


which we know, for it can be neither reflected 
nor refracted. It has been found impossible to 
focus the rays even by a metallic lens. Professor 
Mosetig, of Vienna, has by the aid of these rays 
photographed a revolver bullet buried in a man’s 
hand, and the malformed bones in the foot of a 
crippled girl. 

ELECTRICITY FROM THE SEA.—At first 
glance there seems to be no connection between 
the breaking of sea waves and the electrical con- 
dition of the air. Recent investigations, however, 
show that the shattering of the waves and the 
scattering of the spray have the effect of impart- | 
ing positive electricity tothe atmosphere. Visitors | 


to the seashore experience a stimulation from the | 


ozone contained in the air, and the presence of 
this is aseribed to the electrifying action of the 
spray from the breaking waves. 

FIGHTING BicycLes.— Among the latest 
forms of army bicycles is an American invention, 
recently exhibited at the cycle show in New 
York, which might be described as a fighting 
wheel. A machine gun is mounted on the head 
of the bicycle in such a manner that it can be 
directed at any desired angle. The gun is auto- 
matically fed with cartridges, and is intended to 
be operated by the rider, without stopping his 
wheel. 

THE NEW GREAT TELESCOPE.—In report- 
ing the tests made last October, by himself and 
Professor Hale, of the object-glass of the new 
forty-inch telescope for the Chicago University, 
Prof. J. E. Keeler speaks, in the Astro-physical 
Journal, of the marvellous appearance presented 
by the large nebula in Orion, and particularly of 
the vivid blue-green color which it presented. 
The Orion nebula, although it has been studied 
carefully since Herschel’s day, is still a mysterious 
object, and the new telescope when completed 
may help to unravel the mystery. Referring to 
evidences of a slight bending of the glass under 
its own weight, Professor Keeler remarks that 
here is evidence for the first time that we are 
approaching the limit of size in the construction 
of great object-glasses for telescopes. 

PLANTS IN BEDROOMS. — Recent experi- 
ments in a large English conservatory have 
shown that, taking the whole twenty-four hours 
through, plants do not surcharge the air with 
carbon dioxide or carbonic acid gas. When the 
room containing the plants is closed in the day- 
time the oxygen in the air actually gains in 
proportion upon the carbon dioxide. At night 
the process is reversed, but the gain of carbon 
dioxide is then only just sufficient to restore the 
air to its normal condition. These experiments 
suggest that the theory that plants kept in bed- 
rooms are injurious must be subjected to further 
examination before being accepted. 

Opp Facts aBout Rosin.—In a recent 
article describing the processes of obtaining tur- 
pentine and rosin from the sap of the long-leaf 
pine, for which North Carolina is especially cele- 
brated, Mr. L. J. Vance states some facts about 
the use of rosin which are not generally known. 
The finest grades of rosin, he says, are used in 
the manufacture of paper. Printers’ ink contains 
rosin. Rosin also enters into the composition of 
scented toilet soaps, of sealing-wax, of putty, of 
sizing and of varnishes. It likewise furnishes a 
lubricating oil for machinery which competes 
even with petroleum in cheapness. 

A Katypip Samson.—A correspondent of 
the Popular Science News tells how he 
harnessed a katydid to a kind of sled made by 
folding a piece of ordinary note-paper, and then 
loaded the sled with various articles. The insect 
proved able to draw, in addition to the original 
paper, twelve paper sheets each three by four and 
one-half inches, a large screw, two steel pens, a 
stone weighing two ounces, and three and a half 
lead-pencils. When the weight became too 
heavy to be drawn otherwise the katydid got its 
forefeet over the edge of the table for a better 
hold, and on the addition of another weight it 
increased the adhering power of its feet by 
moistening them in its mouth. 


| of Burnett's Cocoaine. 


THE YOUTH'S 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
[Adr. 


—_@——_—_ 
“ Best in the World.” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 50c. and $1.00. For 75 cents in stamps we mail, pre- 


paid, 2 75-cent bottle. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston. [Adr. 
| 
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BRASS. BAND 


tures of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How to 
‘orm a Band, Drum Major’s Tactics, Street 
act/ Drill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 
“ Everything known in Music. 
LYON & HEALY, Adams St., CHICAGO. 












For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. HarLow, Augusta, Me., says: 
**T regard it as one of the best remedies in 
all cases in which the system requires an 
acid and a nerve tonic.”’ 














OPERATOR’S WORK 
Is pleasant, pays good wages, 
and leads to the highest po- 
sitions. We teach it quickly, 
and start our graduates in tel- 
q gree service. Crops are splen- 

Railroads are very busy. 
bare nl are in great demand. 
rite for illustrated catalogue. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


SOFT RU BBER TIPS 


ON THE SHARP ENDS OF 


Rocking-Chairs —| 


Prevent base-boards and 
7 furniture being scratched. 
‘it any Rocker. 
















Per pair, post- 
“ 2 pairs 
or 25 cents. 














BURPEE’ gyi 


Philadelphia. 


A est tal card a ddressed as rya> will pring, 0 you 
BURPERE’S FARM NNUAL 

intend to purchase Seeds pak A the 

(less than cost). Itisa bright BOO 

with hundreds of illustrations and co 


tells all about the BEST SEEDS Tiiat 6 GROW i 


r 1896. 
price, ra in cents 








COMPANION. 


No 


you haven't seen 





it if you say it’s 

like any other. 
The CUPID 

Hair Pin 


slips out. 
It’s in the TWIST. 


never 


Richardson & 
DeLong Bros., 
makers of the 
famous DeLong 
Hook and Eye. 
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There’s no doubt about the advisabil- 
ity of riding a wheel—the only ques- 
tion now is what wheel to ride. 


Monarch | 


King of Bicycles, 


represents cycle manufacture in its 
highest development. A wheel with 


which no fault can be found. 
4 models. and $100, fully guaranteed. For 
children and adults who want « lower price 


is made in 8 models, 
40 to $75. Send for 
onarch book. 
MONARCH 
CYCLE MFG. Co., 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sta., 
CHICAGO. 
88 Reade &t., 
NEW YORK. 
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ARE THE CHOICE 


OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen '% 
REWARD Waverley during 189%, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the 
facts and the sentence of the thief. This reward is open to every one excepting 
the owner of the stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in any case. 


ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











others will not 
every one. 
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= ee * Pickling. Pleases all an a wontertel curiosity 
ox THUM 

olin ears to each stalk, + 4 for 

EARLY FORTUNE POTA 


g Cucumber 


Every person sending M. O. or silver for — Collec! 
pe we will send ‘‘Suceess With the 


FAIRVIE 


ificate for seeds. Order at once. Address 









$250.00 re TOMATOES. «ow: 


a pong by id Fy smooth, and so early that it more than pleases 


“the seare to try it. 
BBAGE—Very early. Sure to be all head. 
in CABBA iy _ to head, of large size, ex- 
ine heads have weighed 60)b:. 
MUBER—A wonderful va- 
riety £5 Sapee, and will climb a rt wire netting, or any sup- 
Fruits early and continually; long, teuder, excel- 


—A vortect little wonder, produces several 


ng. 
oO 0 a wonderful variety, earliest in the world. £ 
Planted 5 weeks after the Early Rose, matured at same time and yielded over 3 times as many. 
LA TJ it om in every garden in U. 8. this year and offer a Handsome Prize for largest 
h State from one potato. Instructions with potato which is —— $1. to a 

" CIAL OFFER- a e willsend a ey of Barly Tomato, Al Head 

Al orree mbin: t Tom Thumb Corn.and 1 whole Barly Fortune 
Potato (packed cena aun with a mw ty aune- 1 (nothing published like it) for ree ents wis 

jon, and names of three friends 4 
a monthly magazine,one year free, an WEEKS From ROM PLANTING 
W SEED FARM, ‘Box 48, ROSE HILLI, N.Y. 


This is the most wonderful Tomato we ever 
bs vipes in the cold North where 


until April or May, an 


a 


be plan 





d will give ao 








ny one. 
Barly and ‘Surehead 





Asthma Cured 


TO STAY 
CURED. 


MILLS, — Ford St., Rochester, N. Y., has MRS. J.L. MUNROE, Rutland, Mass. i iiattees| 


ee Oy 


Are You Interested P 
Write for Dr. Hayes’ Thesis on Asthma, with 2000 other references, and ask for blank 


Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


for free examination by mail. 


W. H. WHITCOMB, Poynette, Wis., has stayed cured 10 years! 
GEO. BALMAIN, 40 Chili ‘on. Rochester, N. Y., has stayed MRS. JENNIE MILLER, Nora Springs, Iowa, has stayed 
cured 11 years! cured 12 years. 





Buy Direct and save the profit of the middleman. 


One Price — One Profit — And all Styles. 


TE REGAL snore 


upon receipt of $3.75 we will ship express 
prepaid to any address in the U. S., a pair 


of our Tabasco Patent Calf Shoes, with 
Kangaroo tops and fast black eyelets. 


Send for Catalogue C. 
L. C. BLISS & CO. 


1og9 Summer St., Boston; 115 & 


STORES: 
1347 Broadway, 


Brooklyn ; 1305 
220 Westminster St., 


Pittsburg, Pa.; 
more St., 


Chicago. 


Ss a ' 


Baltimore ; 
born St., and Dearborn 


117 Nassau St., 
New York ; 357 Fuiton St., 
, Washington ; 69 Fifth Ave., 
Providence ; 219 E. Balti- 
North Main St., Brockton ; 103 Dear- 
n &., cor. Washington, and 237 State St., 





Unanimous 


Choice 


The New York Morning Jour- 
nal recently offered ten a ding 
makes of bicycles as prizes in a 
‘guessing contest, giving the win- 
ners free choice of any one of 
the ten machines. The result was 
ALL of the ten winners selected 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The Journal ac- 
cordingly bought 
ten Columbias, 

ying $100 each 
for them, without 
discount or rebate. 
|\On even terms 


few will choose a 


bicycle other than the Caienidi. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hartford 
Bicycles is free if you call upon any Columbia 
agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


+ 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity let us know. 


MENNEN’ S Borated Talcum 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation, 

for infants and adults. 
; Delightful after shaving. 
| af Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
kin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blote shes, Pimples and 
| Tan makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Drug cists or maile d for 
| cents. Send for Free Sample. () 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 














ame this paper.) 
Newark, N. J. 





The word “‘TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 


“Tyrian’ 
ATOMIZERS. 








Our No. 3 
Oil 
| Atomizer. 
Especially constructed for spraying Liquid Vaseline, 
Glymol or Albolene in Throat and Nasal Troubles. 


Sold by all Druggists or sent post-paid for $1.00. 
We issue a Tyrian Atomizer Circular describing our 
different styles, and mail it to you free. 
We manufacture a full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 
Ask for “‘ TYRIAN” and take no other, 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


USING: Sum 








“IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIED awoPOLISHED} APPLIED «POLISHED 


“PASTE 


WITH A CLOTH” | WITH ABRUSH” 





MorseBros.Props, anton, Mass.USA 
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The Youth’s Companion 4 an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single bg = issue of the pooee. All 
—— pages over eight—which is the number 

given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subse riptions can commence at any time 
during the ye 

Money for Renewals shonid be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Ase nts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Ba 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. Wann 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soumred to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning P pee paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against pa ayin money to strangers 

renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
#1 Columbus Avenue. 





DROPSY. 


If a quantity of fresh blood is allowed to stand 
in a receptacle for a little time, the solid constitu- 
ents, the cells, corpuscles, ete., will settle to the 
bottom, leaving the upper portion composed of a 
viscid, glue-like liquid known as serum. It is the 
accumulation of serum in any of the various 
eavities of the body, or even in the substance of 
the flesh itself, to which the name of dropsy is 
given. 

There are three ways in which dropsy may 
originate, though the trouble is always secondary 
to some disease, usually one of long standing. 

In the first place, dropsy may be due to the 
presence in the blood of an excess of the watery 
constituents. 

Secondly, the disorder may follow some altera- 
tion in the walls of the vessels through which the 
blood flows. The blood-vessels may have become 
involved in a general or local disturbance, and the 
blood filters, as it were, through the diseased or 
weakened places. 

‘Lastly, dropsy may be due to interference with 
the flow of blood in the veins—mechanical dropsy, 
as it is called. 

Dropsy, then, may follow any disease in which 
any of the above conditions are presented. In 
anemia, or wasting sickness, as it is sometimes 
called, the dropsy which is to be seen in the ankles 
is due to the poor quality of the blood and the 
weakness of the circulation. 

In acute Bright’s disease of the kidneys, when 
the attack follows a cold, dropsy may be noticed 
within twenty-four hours, and is one of the first 
signs of the disease. In chronic Bright’s disease, 
however, dropsy is not commonly present. There 
may be slight puffiness of the ankles, but when the | 
dropsy is at all extensive it is almost always to be | 
regarded as a very unfavorable sign. Dropsy in 


follows obstruction to the flow of blood through | 
the diseased kidney. 
Mechanical dropsy occurs also in heart-disease, | 


and here, too, a general dropsical condition is to | 


be regarded as the result of serious interference 
with the circulation of the blood. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Ellen has written to me to know what itis.” In 
that case the young woman slips the little “key” 
out from under the linen cover, and turning to “S,” 
discovers under what specialty Scott & Watts are 
to be found in the book itself. 

“There are all sorts of addresses in it,” she says 
with a merry laugh, “from that of a man who 


| collects driftwood to that of a woman who has 


invented a delicious and inexpensive tooth-powder ; 
and from two remarkable cobblers’ shops where 
old shoes are made to look almost better than new, 
to the place where one can get rare pieces of old 
silver, if one has a well-filled purse. When I hear 
of some industry an address for which is not in my 
little book, I do not let the matter rest until I have 
found one, for somebody is sure to ask me about it 
before long.” 

The little book has seen six years of service 
already, and the plan is well worth thinking of by 
any girl who likes to be helpful in as many ways 
as possible in a busy world. E. L. ¢ 


AN ALL-NIGHT SCARE. 


Young Englishmen visiting the United States 
have as many absurd and amusing experiences as 
Americans have when in foreign countries. The 
Washington Star tells of an English traveller who 
had been assured that west of the Missouri River 
the entire country was infested with bears, some 
of which were so bold that they came into the 
towns. 


He stopped in a Kansas village, and in the 
evening started out for a walk. he stores were 
closed, but the moon was shinin a: He 
rambled about the — e for a couple of hours, and 
started down the business street for the hotel. 
Suddenly he saw before him on the sidewalk a big 
bear, sitting on its haunches, with open mouth an 
paws extended, awaiting his coming. 

In a moment he was on top of a porch, erying 
for help, but no one heard him, and the bear sat 
and watched him. All night long he stayed there, 
trembling for fear bruin would climb the post, but 
comforting — with the idea that it was too 
small to be used by a bear 

At daybreak some men ‘came along, and one of 
them wheeled the bear back to the doorway with 
the remark, “I wonder who put that sign in the 
middle of the walk.” 

The tourist descended from the porch without 
detection, and had he not subsequently enjoyed 
the story. so much that he told it himself, it would 
never have been known. 


PHONETIC INITIALS. 


The difficulty that some colored people have 
with words and letters, when they have learned to 
read after coming to mature years, is illustrated 
in a story told by a teacher of a colored school in 
the South. She says that a colored woman of her 
acquaintance bought a ring of a jeweller for a 
present to her husband, and said to the jeweller: 


“a guine hab you put my husband’s ’nitials on 
dat rir 

What are they?” 

“Dem ’nitials is R. S., sah.” 

“May I ask what his name is?” said the dtad an 
who fancied he remembered the paw! — had an 
idea that their name did not begin wit 

“His name’s Arthur Estabrook, poss!” amet 
the woman 

The worst of the matter was that the wife would 
not be convinced that “A” and “E” had anything 
to do with her husband’s name. The jeweller 
finally told her with blandness that she could have 
any letters she liked, and Estabrook is 
oe now proudly wearing a ring marked 

“R. 8 


ONLY A STOP-GAP. 


The following story of a lawyer and a simple- 
hearted client is borrowed from Scottish Nights, 
which professes to have had it from the lawyer 


| himself: 


| 
these cases is of a mechanical nature, since it | 


An Irishwoman sent for the lawyer in great 
haste. She wanted him to meet her in court, and 
he hastened hither with all speed. The woman’s 
son was about to be placed on trial for burglary. 
| When the lawyer entered the court the old woman 


| rushed up to him, and in an exeited voice said: 


In cancer of the stomach, owing to the wasting 


nature of the disease, and in consumption, when | 
the tuberculous condition becomes general, dropsy | 
of the feet and legs may be present. 


In those severer cases of scarlet fever which are | 


followed by kidney trouble, dropsy may intervene | 
as in Bright’s disease. 

The treatment of dropsy is for the most part | 
uncertain and unsatisfactory, depending hargety | 
upon the disease of which it is the sequel. 

Pent ee ee 


HELPFUL BOOK. 


A novel and helpful little address-book is in the 
possession of a young woman, who says that she 
would not part with it for its weight in gold. 

It isa small, thick book, in a plain linen cover 
which bears the words “Good Shops and Work- 
men,” clearly embroidered in brown linen thread, 
outline stitch. Whenever the young woman hears 
of a shop which a friend, whose judgment she 
knows to be good, recommends as the best place 
to find any particular article, she puts the name 
and address of the firm in her little book, and 
underneath them the name of the person recom- 
mending it. 

The alphabetical list is arranged according to 
the articles or work, in the main part of the book, 
but there is a little “key” of thin paper, slipped in 
under the linen cover at the back, which has the 
names alphabetically arranged, with spaces for 
new acquisitions, and which bears beside each 
name the number of the page on which the full 
address is to be found. 

For instance, if one of the many friends who 
derive advantage from the book says to her, “Do 
you know of a good place to have umbrellas 
mended?” the owner of the treasure turns to “U” 
in its pages, and gives her friend the address. Or 
some one says, “Can you give me the address of 
Scott & Watts? You gave it to me once for some- 
thing,.1 can’t remember what, and now Mary 


Mr. B. Oi want ye to git a continuance for me 
b’ y Jimmie.’ 
“Very well, madam,” replied the lawyer. “I 
will do so if I can, but it will be necessary to 
What s to the court some grounds for a remand. 
hat shall I say? 

“Shure, ye can jist tell the court that Oi want a 
continuanée till Oi can git a better lawyer to 
spake for the b’ a 

The lawyer dropped the case then and there, 
and we are not informed of the old lady’s next 


| move. 





“NO YOU DON’T!” 


The old farmer of whom this story is told by an 
exchange only followed in the footsteps of famous 
disputants, whose squabbles were about words: 


In Judge Gibbons’s court the other day an old 
farmer from De Kalb County was the defendant in 
a suit for a piece of land, and Is lawyer, 
priate Jones, had been making a strong fight 
for it. hen the plaintiff's attorney began his 
argument he said: 

“May it please the court. I take the ground — 
The old tarmer jumped de: » and sang out: 
“What's that? What’s that 
The judge called him down. 

“May it please the court,” began the attorney, 
not notic ing the interruption, “T take the ground —” 

“No you don’t either,” shouted the old farmer ; 

“anyhow, not until the jury decides the ease!” 


SCRUPULOUS ARTIST. 


A great deal of fun has been poked at the realistic 
school in literature and painting, and it must be 
confessed that some ground has been given to the 
enemy. 


A recent writer relates of a certain French 
painter that he “had just finished a picture of an 
Assyrian bath, and so careful was he of the details, 
that the towels hanging up were all marked 
Ko aacemameaeal in the corner, in cuneiform char- 
acters 


“WELL,” said Bill Yuss, “I’ve taken a powder 
po my headache, a pellet for my liver, and a 
sule for my gouty foot. Now what puzzles me, 
ish 10w do the things know the right place to go to 
after they get inside ?"°— American. 





For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. {Adr. 
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SEEDS | 


Fresh and Reliable. Fro Crower to 
Igive and middleman’s prof- 
that w. Presents with 

Ills. » 
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3 Beat ful and ees 
and Plant Book sent F f you 
write before they are all wou ‘amon 


seed t. Ww. atms. Box B15, oc 


A penny 
—or two 


all extra profit. 

That's the merchant's reason 
who urges an inferior binding for 
a costly skirt. It’s not ot 


ts) as good as want 
gS 


uo 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
Look for S. H. & M. on the label 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 











No. 


No. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1896. 








ELECTRICITY PAPERS. _ 
®. 2. How to Make & Te'whone. - 
" a But bier Pi b. Co. 
> oo Se an Electro Motor Lynn, ass. 
5. How to Make a W: wurst Electric Machine. 
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WALTER BAKER & 60,, ur. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


- 


STVOINSHO ON 


$60 OOS65OO56O6O6O65SOO4C0S 


Ss 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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£ 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade-Mark, 
“La Belle Chocolatiere,” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
= oe e@ ee ee e600 828 8 8 





Waltham Watches 


Made by the American Waltham 
Watch Co. are the best and most 
reliable timekeepers made in this 
or any other country. 


Ask to see the name ‘‘ Riverside’? or Royal”? engraved 
on the plates, and always the word “Waltham.” 
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“America” 


dispensa 
Long, Stiff Stems for 
Bouquets and Vases.] 





I r. Hutchins, the highest authority 
‘America’ Mr ‘my collection this summer. Itis he 


Price, ants 15c., two for 25c., nine for 


w = , pkts. “Americ 
PANION FLAG OFFER,’ 

and two extras, we 1 pet 
ag Our Dikte. iv hE 

You a can order through your regular 
NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay St. 


i i Be ee ee he ee ee SS 


i blood-red that the American flag is typified. 


extra pkt. for your school zis to ogo iy) at FLAG you ought to Bay a 4 you send 50c. for 4 pkts. 
y Peas, mixed, twenty’ color: 


en. 
jocdsman if you like, but be sure you get the genuine. 


VAUCHAN’S SEED STORE 84-89 Baek st. 
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_ The New Sweet Pea 
i “AMERICA.” 


Kept by all Leading Seed Houses. 


gant new Pea is a Califor- 
nia seedling from the most famous 
Sweet Pea Specialists and seed- 
growers of the P; 
MORE DISTINCT and — than 
any other variegated Sweet 
and is of the large flowering type. 
Its color is a white 
through the centre of the standard 
is a wide carmine scarlet blotch 
veined with fine searlet lines run- 
— toward the edges and showing 
e same manner on the wings. 
The dashing contrast of the heavy 
scarlet blotch on the white 
makes the blossoms very effective 
in a mass of cut bloom or when 
me the garden. 
le for ~ complete _col- 
lection of colors in 
as its rare combination is found in 
no other variety. 
on povost Peas, writes: 
av 
intense in contrast with the white and it is such a bol 
size it also excels and is a fine grower and lavish bloomer.” 
1.00. With « 
ilk American Flag, 8x 12 inches, FREE w tth every #1 


OUR FLAC OFFER 
To Youth’s Companion Readers. 


To any one sending us 24e., in stamps, for 2 
ca” and mentioning — — 
wi 





Pacific coast. Is 
Pea, 


round and 


round 


1t is in- 
Sweet Peas, 
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She rides a 


Crescent. 


‘Did you ever know 
the owner of a Crescent 
lacking in enthusiasm for 
the wheel ?” 


We are adding to our list of agents. 
1896 Crescent Catalogue sent on request. 
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Picturesque Arabs. 


“I was ashamed of myself when a handsome 
Moor in gala dress passed me. I compared my 
commonplace hat to his great muslin turban, my 
miserable coat to his rose-colored jacket, the 
seantiness of my gray and black suit to the ampli- 
tude, the dazzling whiteness, and the simple 
elegance of his, and imagined myself a beetle 
beside a butterfly.” So writes Edmondo De 
Amicis in an account of a visit to Tangier. He 


draws a vivid picture of the Arabs of Tangier. | 
“Most of them,” he says, ‘‘wear a simple, white | 
mantle over the shoulders, draped artistically, or | 


rather, as an artist would like to be able to drape 
it.” He adds: 
“This mantle does not ennoble one who is not 


used to wearing it. Several of our party bought | 


mantles and tried to wear them. They looked like 
convalescents in bath-wraps. The Arabs have 
a wonderful talent for lounging. Any place is 
large enough and comfortable enough. They 
mold themselves to projections, to hollows, and 
to walls like bas-reliefs. They spread themselves 
on the ground and look like mantles spread out to 
dry, or take the shape of balls and cubes, appar- 
ently headless, limbless fragments of humanity, 
so that some of the streets and squares look as if 
there had been a massacre. 

“Tl admired the grace and dignity of their 
movements. I shall never forget an aged, bent 
Arab who received an affront from some one with 
whom he was peaceably arguing. He turned 
pale, stepped back, then rushed into the middle 
of the street, and covered his face with his hands 
with a ery of grief and anger. I never saw a 
finer and more tragic figure. 

“The Arab children amused me. Little ones 
who could hardly walk toddled about in mantles 
and hoods, looking like candle-extinguishers. 
Most of the children have their head shaved 
except for a lock on the crown which looks as if 
they were to be hung up by it like dolls. They 
pay no attention to Europeans, or regard them 
disdainfully. The sight of a sou usually appeases 
them. 

“However, one must never venture to pull that 
little lock of hair. I gently pulled that of a little 
street-gamin, and he turned on me fiercely, mut- 
tering something which my interpreter smilingly 
assured me was a direful threat. 

“One night I saw a strange procession accom- 
panying a kind of box which was mounted on a 
saddle-horse. The procession moved slowly to 
melancholy music, the report of firearms, harsh 
cries, and the howling of dogs. I watched it 
sadly and with horror, wondering whether the 


box contained a corpse, a condemned criminal, or | 


some monster. A moment later a friend came 
along and informed me that the box contained a 


bride who was being conducted by her relatives | 


to her husband’s home.” 


m 
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The Game of “ Questions.” 


“If anybody should ask me what was the 
quickest way to rile the feelings of a whole 
roomful of folks, and set ’em at sword’s points 


with each other,” remarked Mrs. Bascomb, | 


plaintively, as she sank into the wooden rocker 
on the south porch, and began to fan her heated 
face with the evening newspaper, ‘I shouldn’t 
hesitate a minute, after the doings I’ve seen this 
evening. I should say right off, ‘Set ’em to 
playing that game of questions.’ ” 

“Why, were there any unpleasant remarks 
made over to Cyrus’s this evening?” inquired 
Mr. Bascomb, mildly, carefully drawing his rheu- 
matie foot out of the reach of his wife’s vigorous 
rocking as he spoke. “I calculated you'd all 
have a real nice time, kinder renewing your 
youth. That’s what Cyrus told me he and Myra 
counted on. He said his cousin Melindy’d 
brought this game idee along in her head, and 
“twas jest as suitable for old as young.” 

“Well, she’d better have left it at home, I 
reckon,” said Mrs. Bascomb with decision. ‘“To 
be sure we didn’t have a fair try at it, hardly, 
but that wa’n’t my fault. I was the one picked 
to go out of the room whilst the rest of *em chose 
something for me to guess what ’twas when I 
came back. That was the game. Melindy said 
some played it one way, and some another, but 
she thought that was the best. 

*“‘When I came in, I was to ask ’em questions 
in turn till I guessed what they’d chosen. First, 
I was to ask whether ’twas animal, vegetable or 
mineral, -Melindy said. She said that was the 
commonest way of beginning. 

“Well, so I begun that way, and Philander 
Hobbs he told me ’twas ‘vegetable.’ The words 
weren’t more’n off’n his tongue before they began 
to dispute about it. Some said he’d answered 
me right, and some said he hadn’t. Philander 
got mad, and so did Abe Saunders, and you 
never heard sech talk as folks gave each other 
back and forth. The mineral folks held to it 
that Philander and the rest of the vegetable ones 
didn’t know what they were talking about, and 
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and the grammar, and fought over ‘em all. 
“T stood till I got tired, and then I sat down | 
for a spell. And last off somebody said maybe 
you could call it both vegetable and mineral; and 
then they all kinder quieted down and said we'd 
let it go at that, and I stood up again. 
“‘Well, the next thing, I asked Mary Jennings | 
whether this thing that they’d picked out was | 
existing now or not. Melindy said that was 
considered a good question to ask. But my 
sakes! I guess ’twas about the wust I could 
have hit on! Mary she waited a good long spell, 
and then she said ‘no, she reckoned ’twa’n’t.’ 
“Then William Porter, he began to whistle, | 
and Fanny Leedham she kinder snickered, and 
Morris Boggs he haw-hawed right out. Mary, | 
she turned red -as a beet, and got up and left the 
| room, and then they all fell to discussing, and I | 
sat down for another spell. 
“Finally they decided nobody could really tell | 
| whether this particular thing was in existence or 
| not. So they fetched Mary back—her eyes were 
| red and she was jest starting for home—and I | 
| stood up and began again. 





“Ts it useful or was it useful,’ says I, again | 
acting as Melindy advised, ‘to any particular | 
| person or persons ?” | 
| ‘*Well, there,” said Mrs. Bascomb, passing her | 
| hand wearily over her forehead, ‘I can’t begin 
| to tell you what a time there was then! Cora 
Jelly,—the question came to her,—she said ‘yes, 

*twas;’ but I guess she regretted it before the 
| words were well out of her mouth, for Frank 
| Nason he said, with one of his roars, ‘Well, I 
| snum, if that’s what you call useful, Cora!’ and | 
| then the rest of ’em all chimed in. But Cora she 
| held firm, you know she gets some firmness from 
| her ma’s side, and it’s increasing with her years, 

and she walked round whispering to one and 
| another, till finally she said, ‘Well, Mrs. Bas- 
comb, you didn’t put that question so’s it can be 
answered exactly, we think. Now, suppose you 
put it a little different, and try again.’ 

“But I told ‘em I was nigh onter sixty years 
old and I’d got a husband laid up at home, and I 
guessed my duty was to get home before my 
brains all dried up from the strain that was on 
’em,” concluded Mrs. Bascomb, as she slowly 
rose from her chair. “I’ve got no more idee 
what the thing was that they picked out, than 
the man in the moon; but this much I do know, 
| that if I’d risked another question, there wouldn’t 
| have been more’n half a dozen folks in this 
| village on speaking terms for the next week—if 
not month !”” EvizaBetu L. GouLp. 
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Lost at Sea. 


On the 11th of October, 1895, the schooner 
Harry 8. Lord, of Bath, Maine, commanded by 
Captain Kimball, sailed from Cape Haytien, 
| Hayti, for New York, with a cargo of valuable 
wood. She was a small vessel, and had on board 
| but eight men, including the captain and two 
| old sailors who had asked the privilege of being 
taken home to Brooklyn. 

All went well until the 19th, when the schooner 
was struck by a storm which steadily increased 
for several days. On the 23d, the two old sailor 
passengers, one of whom was seventy years old, | 
were swept overboard, and were soon devoured 
by sharks, which are abundant in those waters. 
The men on the Lord, in witnessing the fate of 
| these two, had an earnest of what was in store for 
themselves. 

The schooner seemed to be going to pieces, and 

some of the men begged the captain to throw 
overboard a part of the cargo, but he declined to 
do so—perhaps because he had hopes of saving it 
all, and perhaps because he relied upon its 
buoyancy to keep him and his men afloat after 
the masts and rigging had been blown away. 
But presently the vessel began to break up. The 
roof of the cabin was swept away; and just as 
the battered craft was going down, the sailors 
possessed themselves of logs and took to the open 
| een. 
One of them, Benjamin Weeks by name, soon 
found himself alone on the open ocean. The 
storm still raged. Clinging to his stick of timber, 
Weeks saw that he was pursued by several huge 
sharks. He managed to get off his jacket, and 
waved it at the sharks. His frantic movements, 
and the rea lining of the jacket, served to keep 
the creatures at bay; but as often as he ceased to 
wave the garment, the sharks came upon him 
again. 

He had nothing to eat or drink. A night went 
past—a horrible night, through which the sharks 
pursued him, and he expected constantly to be 
devoured by them. But morning dawned, and 
another day of the strange battle for life against 
sea and sharks succeeded. He did not suppose, 








when another night came, that he should have | 
vitality enough to cling to his log, even if he could | 
keep the sharks at bay. | 

But three days and nights passed by. Weeks | 
was still living, though faint and almost senseless. 
The sharks had gone now, but the man was at 
the end of his powers. He must soon drop off 
into the sea and drown. 

As he was giving all up forever, he perceived a 
sail not faraway. The sight revived him some- 





cowd, he waved his red-lined jacket in the air. 


COMPANION. 


Chisholm, South Carolina, for New York. Cap- 
tain Hopkins, of this vessel, took good care 
of Weeks; and although he could not speak when 
he came aboard, he was soon able to tell his 


| terrible story. 


Whether any others of the crew of the Harry 
S. Lord were rescued is not known. 
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His Eyes Were Deceived. 


Arctic travellers soon acquire a wholesome 
distrust of their own senses, they are so often 
deceived by mirages, and especially by the 
apparent heightening and enlarging of distant 
objects. Mr. Trevor-Battye, while on the Island 
of Kolgueff, in the Arctic Ocean, found himself 
taken in again and again. Here is one example: 

We were just coming, as we thought, to a 
large lake when, turning to Hyland, who was a 
little behind, I said: 

“Look there. That is the first swan we have 
seen since we left the Kriva.” 

“So it is,” answered Hyland; “we must try 
and shoot that.” 

I took the ‘“‘number six” out of my gun and 
slipped in a brass cartridge with S. S. G. 

Presently I said: 

“That’s not a swan, but a willow grouse with 
his head up.” 

Hyland assented—like Polonius and the cloud. 

But again I had my doubts. Indeed, the bird 
was changing very strangely. And then I saw 
plainly enough that it was not a bird at all, but 
an Arctic hare sitting up as hares do. I was 
much excited. This was the first hare I had 
seen. 

I crept up. The hare sat on—still a hare, but 
dwindling. To cut a long story short, when I 
came within shooting distance it was to find 
neither lake nor swan, neither grouse nor hare, 
but a little snow bunting perched upon a mound 
against a drift of snow. 


/ 
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For the Other Lady. 


Mrs. Montmorency, of Fifth Avenue, had been 
out shopping. Returning to her mansion, she 
asked her housemaid : 

“Has any one called, Margaret, during my 
absence ?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. O’Brien, mum.” 

“Mrs. O’Brien? I don’t know any Mrs. 
O’Brien !” 

“No, mum ; she didn’t come to see you.” 

“And whom did she come to see?” 

“Me, mum!” 
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H. SCHINDLER & 00. Mfis..611 Washington St, ovo, 
BICYCLES! EASIEST TERMS. 


No matter how little money you 
have we will arrange it so that you can buy the wheel 
you want — these terms are lowest ever offered — terms 
later will be twice higher. Call to see 1896 1eels or 
send for Catalogue. 
1896 WHEELS: 8100 
Second Hand Wheels: #5 
#30 — $35 — 840 — 45 — #65. All Makes. 
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MAKES HENS MAKE MONEY. ‘ 


It’s wonderful flesh, bone 
and EGG producing qualities 
have made it famous, 

If your dealer don’t keep it we will send, ¢ 
carriage paid, trial bag for $1.00, or sufficient 
for 125 hens for a month for $2.25. 

“Points for Poultry Raisers,” G2 pages, mailed ¢ 
Sree. Please mention this paper. { 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
Everything in Woodenware, as well as mi 


>“ Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn. 
»west prices, wholesale and retail. 
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A Novel Article 


A CAPSULE-A NEW FORM FOR 


cupanrs FREY srano 


s EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Note.—A Capsule in a cup of hot 
water quickly makes a most deli 
cious cup of strengthening bouillon. 


Refreshing to Tired Folks 
Reviving to Sick Folks 


Always insist on 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 


A pretty booklet, “From the Ranch to the 
Table” and a package of Capsules mailed for 
two 2-cent stamps. 


The Catchy Pharmaceutical Co. 
Seuth Omaha, Neb. 
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.. OUR... 
Three Months’ Course 


is intended for those who need instruc- 
tion in the Bread and Butter Studies, but 
cannot afford the time or money for a full 
business course. Send for particulars. 


666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 








Has an Index, enabling its readerst readily 
find any Flowers, Bulbs, PlantsorV 
by both Common and Pr Names. its 170 
beautifully illustrated pases contain com- 
plete descriptions of all new and standard 
varieties, valuable cultural directions, infor- 
mation how to prevent and destroy insects 
that injure pam revised list of approved 
agricultural and horticultural implements, 
articulars of our unique offer to duplicate 
rst prizes offered by all agricultural and 
horticultural societies in the United States, 
and PREE DELIVERY. We Maillt Free, and 
with it to those who mention this er, either of 
the following selections for 1&c.or the five for 65c 
(1) 1 oz. Breck’s Boston Mixture Sweet Peas 
(@0kinds),1 pkt. Breck’s Rainbow Nas- 
1 pkt. Breck’s Tall Nasturtium. (3) 

1 pkt. Mignonette. 1 pkt. New_ Re 
Pansy,ipkt. Marguerite ion. 3) 8 Bego- 
nia Bulbs, distinct colors. 8 Gladioli Bulbs, dis- 
kt. Breck’s Belmont Tomato. 


v Farm, Garden and L 


SONS, BOSTON, MASS, 








Cure Witheut Medicine. 


A Safe, Simple Home Treatmentof unapproachable 
Effectiveness. Illustrated Catalogue with Home 
testimonials, prices, etc., free. Address, 


General Agent for the New England States. 
. ELLIoTT, 42 Insurance Building, New Haven, 


s » da ‘ - K. M. Er 
Philander, he was jest as free-spoken in his way. | It was seen, and a boat was sent to pick him up. | Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 





what. Straightening himself up as well as he L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield __s Boston, Mass. | 
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COOKING 
®” HEATING. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
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“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these cominon ailments” 







Your New House. 








in Boston for the season of 1896. 
— | ee 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 


Nerves Headache, ie new house? We can show you 
Sick Headache, _ the most complete stock of w 
Reuraigie. WwW 
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TABLETS. , 
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Contain no opiates— Always effective—Easily taken— 


Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


Perfectly Harmless. 


PPL LD PPD BALL A AAD LD 


At drugmsts or by mail 2c. per bor. Samples Free. 
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Are you going to decorate your > 
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PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. PPPPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PP PA A 
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For Wasting Diseases 


THERE IS NOTHING ON EARTH EQUAL TO 
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It makes new digestion, new blood, new flesh, new vital force. 

It has achieved astonishing results in Consumption, Bronchitis, Chronic 
Coughs; Inanition, Marasmus and Scrofulous affections, and in Catarrhal 
troubles of the Stomach, Bowels, Bladder and Kidneys. 

Acting directly on the mucous membranes of the respiratory, intestinal 
and urinary tracts, it expels disease germs, purifies, strengthens and re- 
builds wasted tissue, revitalizes, heals and nourishes. Perfectly agreeable 
for the frail child or feeble invalid to take. 

Druggists, soc. and $1.00. Pamphlet free. Angier Chemical Co., Boston. 
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, 2 Royal Dutch COCO A 


Is the most economical Cocoa on 
the market, as one teaspoonful goes 
as far as two of any other brand. | 
Makes a delicious drink, and is | 
rapidly taking the place of cake | 
chocolate for cooking purposes. 


Free! 


Free Sample, also a few choice Cooking 
Receipts by Mrs. Lincoln, sent on request. 




















| Bee that each can has a 
YELLOW WRAPPER. 





S. L. BARTLETT, 28 Broad St., Boston. 
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HEADACHE '* Sy" NERV 


BECAUSE headache is the result of congested 
blood-vessels in the brain and NERVEASE acts on the 
nerves and organs which regulate the distribution of 
blood, and promotes at once a healthy and normal cir- 
culation, relieving the pressure on the brain—and the 
headache is gone. All Druggists or By Mail. 


NERVEASE CO., Boston. 


A Strong Endorsement by a Prominent N. E. Druggist. 

NERVEASE Co. Gents:— Enclosed find check in 
payment for one gross NERVEASE, and in connection 
with same, allow us to say that during our forty-nine 
years in drug business, we have sold many different 

- preparations claiming to cure headache, but until our . 

) experience with NERVEASE we never could recommen any with assurance of its doing the work every § 
) time, but now after selling several gross of NERVEASE in our trade, we can give it our unqualified endorse- § 
2 ment as being the best remedy for h e ever sold. 5 
) 
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United States Flags 


.. for the.. 


Public Schools. 


These flags are made of the 
best material, thoroughly sewed. 
Every flag has 45 stars. We use 
the ‘‘Standard’’ brand of bunt- 
ing adopted by the government. 
Samples of material will be sent 
to all who desire. 


Price List. 
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Size. Price. 
3X2 feet, $ .90, postage roc. extra. 
4g3 °° 1.25, postage roc. extra. 


os ™ 2.00, postage 5c. extra. 

6x4 “ 2.95, postage 25c. extra. 

eo 4-50, postage 35¢. extra. 
12x7% “ 6.25, 
5x9 “ 8.25, 
16x8 ‘* 8.00, | 


Must go by 
express and 
charges paid 
“ 
20X 10 12.25) | by receiver. 


21x12 “ = 14.50, 








We include a canvas bag in which 
to keep the flag when not in use 
with the five largest sizes at no 
additional expense. 


This Certificate 
entitles the holder to a 


ee SHARE 
in the patriotic influences 
If wanted for special occasion, of the 


telegraph the order and the flag 
will be sent C. O. D. at once. 


SCHOOL FLAC. 
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On request we will send a complete list containing prices of Gilt 
Balls, Trucks, Halyards, etc. 
*F 
The little Certificate, illustrated above, has been useful in help- 
ing the children raise money for a flag. We will send 100 free to 
any school wishing to raise money for a new flag. 


PERRY MASON & CO.,, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Does your Food Digest? 


DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-> THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform. 





Tf not, you must be suffering 
from —__.—_ 
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Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 
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All Druggists keep it or will get it for you ; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. $ 
@ 
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8 HENRY THAYER & CO., - Cambridgeport, Mass. B 
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market affords. It is not a boast—just a plain statement of fact—when 
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“| : Wes you buy Carpets or Upholstery you naturally want the best the aie 
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"| we say that we have the largest stock in New England. The experience and _ 
2) judgment of expert salesmen are at your service. It is worth remembering, ae 
S too, that for nearly half a century the leading name in the Carpet business 
~ of New England has been . _ 
Lelile 
* * 
When you come to Boston be sure to visit us. If you cannot come to 
our store, a letter will bring our store to you. Send us word what you 
aie desire in style and price, and samples will be sent you to select from at home. 
You can thus avail yourself of our stock in any part of New England. 
iy , 
hii 658 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Opposite Boylston Street.) 
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To Make Hens La 


and have your Chickens keep healthy and 
strong and your Pullets lay early, mix with 
,their food every day a small quantity of 


Sheridan’ consition Powder. 


It assures perfect assimilation of the food ele- 
ments needed to produce flesh and form eggs. 
Prevents disease. Worth its weight in gold for 
molting hens. Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
Feed-Dealers or by mail. 25c. a pkg., 5 for $1. 
Large 2-Ib. can $1.20. 6 cans $5. Express paid. a’ 
I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., BOSTON, MASS. 





If you mention this 
Free saver we will mail, 
post-paid, our 15-cent book 
on Poultry Diseases, with 
Symp and T: 
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